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TO be successful! That 
is the legitimate ideal 
every true worker seeks 
to realize. But success 
is mot the open secret 
which it appears to be ; 
its elements are often 
uncomprehended ; and 
its roots generally go 
deep down, into thevery 
beginnings oflife. I can 
compel my soul to look 
back into that twilight 
which shrouds my earli- 
est years, and perceive, 
even in them, monitions and tendencies working for 
that future which in my destiny was fashioned and 
shaped, when as 
yet there was 
neither hint nor 
dream of it. 
Fortunately, 1 
had parents who 
understood the 
value of Biblical 
and imaginative 
literature in the 
formation of intel- 
lect. The men 
and women 
whom I knew first 
and best were 
those of the 
Hebrew world. 
Sitting before the 
nursery fire, while 
the snow fell softly 
and ceaslessy, and 
all the mountains 
round were white, 
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A COZY NOOK IN THE LIBRARY AT “CHERRY CROFT” 


and the streets of the little English town choked 
with drifts, I could see the camels and the caravans 
of the Ishmaelitish merchants, passing through the 
hot, sandy desert. I could see Hagar weeping under 
the palm, and the waters of the Red Sea standing up like 
a wall. Miriam clashing the timbrels, and Deborah 


) singing under the oak, and Ruth gleaning in the wheat- 


| 


‘ 
i 


fields of Bethlehem, were as real to me as were the 
women of my own home. Before | was six years old, 
I had been with Christian to the Celestial City, and 
had watched, with Crusoe, the mysterious footprint on 
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the sand, and the advent of the savages. Then came 
the wonders of afrites and genii, and all the marvels 
and miracles of the Arabian tales. These were the 
mind-builders, and though schools and teachers and 
text-books did much afterwards, I can never, nor 
will, forget the glorious company of men and women 
from the sacred world, and that marvelous company 
of caliphs and kings and princesses from Wonder 
Land and Fairy Land, that expanded my whole nature, 
and fitted me for the future miracles of Nature and 
Science, and all the marvelous people of the Poet's 
realm. 

For eighteen years I was amassing facts and fancies, 
developing a crude intelligence, waiting for the vitali- 
zation of the heart. Then Love, the Supreme Teacher, 
came; and his first lesson was, renunciation. 1 was 
to give up father, and mother, home and kindred, 


‘CHERRY CROFT"’ ON THE HUDSON, THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. BARR 


friends and coun- 
try, and follow 
where he would 
lead me, into a 
: land strange and 
far off. Child-bearing and child-losing, — the limita- 
tions and delights of frontier life, — the intimate society 
of such great and individual men as Sam Houston, and 
the men who fought with him, — the intense feelings 
induced by war, its uncertainties and possibilities, and 
the awful abiding in that Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, with the pestilence that walked in darkness, and 
the sickness that destroyed at noonday,—all these 
events with their inevitable «‘ asides” were instru- 
mental in the education and preparation of the 
seventeen years of my married life. 


% fame Gon After fifty 


The calamitous lesson of widowhood, under pecu- 
liarly tragic circumstances, was the last initiation of a 
heart already broken and humbled before Him who 
doeth all things well, no matter how hard the stroke 
may be. I thought all was over then; yet all was 
just beginning. It was the open door to a new life — 
a life full of comforts, and serene, still, delightful 
studies. Though I had written stories to please my 
children, and many things to please myself, it had 
never occurred to me that money could be made by 
writing. The late William Libbey, a man of singular 
wisdom and kindness, first made me understand that 
my brain and my ten fingers were security for a good 
living. From my first effort I began to gather in the 
harvest of all my years of study and reading and pri- 
vate writing. For there is this peculiarity about writ- 
ing—that if in any direction it has merit, it will 
certainly find a market. 

For fifteen years I wrote short stories, poems, edi- 
torials, and articles on every conceivable subject, from 
Herbert Spencer’s theories, to gentlemen’s walking 
sticks ; but bringing to every piece of work, if it was 
only ten lines, the best of my knowledge and ability ; 
and so earning, with a great deal of pleasure, a very 
good living. During the earlier years of this time 
I worked and read on an average fifteen hours a day ; 
for I knew that, to make good work, I must have con- 
stant fresh material ; must keep up to date in style and 
method ; and must therefore read far more than I wrote. 
But I have been an omnivorous reader all my life long, 
and no changes, no cares of home and children, have 
ever interfered with this mental necessity. In the 
most unlikely places and circumstances, I looked for 
books, and found them. These fifteen years on the 
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weekly and monthly periodicals gave me the widest 
opportunities for information. I had an alcove in the 
Astor Library, and I practically lived in it. I slept and 
ate at home, but I lived in that City of Books. I was 
in the prime of life, but neither society, amusements, 
nor pleasures of any kind, could draw me away from 
the source of all my happiness and profit. 

Suddenly, after this long novitiate, I received the 
‘¢ call” for a different work. I had an accident which 
confined me to my room, and which, I knew, would 
keep me from active work for some months. I fretted 
for my work, as dry wood frets an inch from the flame, 
and said, ‘‘I shall lose all I have gained ; I shall fall 
behind in the race ; all these things are against me.” 
They were all forme. A little story of what seemed 
exceptional merit, had been laid away, im the hope 
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H Knight of e« « 
e the New Chivalry 


Or, the Newsboy who became College President 
_ Frances ©. Willard 


@E was a little fellow, perhaps seven years 
old, with a fine, well-knit figure and hand- 
some face. His home was in a couple of 
rooms that his mother had hired in 
Chicago, and he and his older sister, who 
constituted the family, lived with her there in circum- 
stances that would soon become needy, for she was a 
soldier’s widow with a pension quite inadequate to 
their expenses. ‘*Give mea penny,” said the little 
fellow to his sister. The boy kept urging with so much 
persuasive earnestness that at length his sister let him 
have the penny. With this 
in hand he slipped out of the 
door, down the long flights 
of stairs, and bought of a 
newsboy the leading evening 
paper. I suppose he got it 
so cheap because he was such 
a pretty fellow and so young. 
Hurrying along the street he 
kept saying, ‘‘ Who will give 
me two cents for this paper?” 
and it was not long until 
somebody, attracted by his 
handsome face and « taking ” 
manner, bought the paper, 
and the boy ran home to show 
his sister that his capital was doubled. 

From this small beginning he went on increasing his 
capital until he became a successful newsboy. He had 
to try hard for a place on the curbstone in front of the 
Sherman House, which was the center of street-car 
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“HIS WOnK WAS SO RAPID AND ACCURATE THAT 
{ DID NOT HAVE TO LOOK IT OVER’ 


travel in those days ; but what with persuasion, 
persistence, and tact, he succeeded as he has 
done ever since. Strange as it may seem, he learned 
none of the evil ways of the street, never wasted 
a penny on tobacco, liquor, or any other evil indul- 
gence, and brought home all that he earned to the 
mother and sister who formed his world. As he grew 
older he went to evening school, and kept up with the 
well-to-do boys who had every opportunity, besides 
which he learned typewriting and stenography, and at 
the age of fourteen was probably the best expert of his 
years in the United States. The small fingers of his 
right hand were bent out of shape because he began 
holding a pencil all day before the bones were fully 
hardened. 

When he was eighteen years old he went to Evanston, 
Ill., with his mother and sister, and took the Univer- 
sity course, meanwhile supporting them in comfort in 
a house that he was buying on the instalment plan. 
From boyhood, learning had been as easy to him as 
play to other youngsters, for Nature had bestowed upon 
him nearly all of her best gifts. He made a good in- 
come during his years of student life, and held a first- 
rate position in his classes. He was an excellent 
writer and speaker, and was without a fault in his 
habits of life. 

For three years he was my stenographer ; and, in 
the quiet den where I worked with joyful continuity, 
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— my mother sitting near and often suggesting to me 
a better word than the one I was giving, — he helped 
me as perhaps hardly any other has ever done, for his 
work was at once so rapid and so accurate that I did 
not have to look it over, and I was able to put several 
days’ effort into one. 

At Evanston he met his destiny in the person of 
Miss Nettie J. Hunt, who took a prize in oratory above 
the bright young student who was her classmate ; but 
he did not mind it at all, for he was one of the knights 
of the new chivalry, and had made such a record that 
he could well afford to be glad of any success that 
came to his young lady schoolmates. Indeed, it has 
always been my observation that the men most highly 
endowed physically, mentally, and morally, are the 
most generous toward women,—and for obvious 
reasons. 

Mr. George M. Pullman, the palace-car magnate, 
having heard of the achievements of my stenographer, 
desired his services as his private secretary. As a 
matter of course, this was an attractive opening for the 
young man, as it promised a high salary and excellent 
advantages for ‘* seeing the world.” He traveled fre- 
quently in Mr. Pullman’s parlor car, where they had 
wine at dinner and cigars afterward; but when the 
young secretary declined a glass of wine, his employer, 
to his honor be it spoken, did not urge him to drink, 
but said in effect, ‘* Stick to your principles, young 
man, you have chosen the better part.” 

But the exacting life of secretary to a rich railroad 
magnate did not suit the free spirit of our young hero, 
so he gave up the position before the year was out, and 
returned to the University. Abilities like his offered 
a shining mark, and Bishop J. M. Thoburn, that mod- 
est man of rich scholarship and royal character, en- 
gaged him as his secretary and companion on one of 
his many missionary voyages to India. Here the young 
man studied Sanskrit, and with his usual ease made 
such progress in the language in a few months as would 
have cost most people years of toil. 

Returning with the Bishop 
on his trip round the 
world, he completed his 
studies in the University, 
and not long after married 
Miss Hunt, and _ both 
became connected with the 
Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, from which, within a 
few weeks, he has beén 
promoted to the position of 
president of the University 
of West Virginia, being 
the youngest college presi- 
dent in the United States, 
4 or, so far as 1 know, in the 
world. His present home 
is Morgantown, W. Va., 
where, in a beautiful mar- 
sion, he works on, the same 
brave and kind-natured 
man, with tireless purpose 
and ever growing enlarge- 
ment in character and 
knowledge. 

Twenty years of work 
have placed him where he 
stands to-day, without influ- 
ential friends in a country 
where ‘‘influence” is of 
inestimable value, not only 
in politics but in paving the way to all kinds of suc- 
cess ; and without money in a land that should put the 
letter «+ L” in the pious inscription on its coins. Loy- 
alty to his mother, his sister, his home, were cardinal 
doctrines in his creed from the beginning, and this in 
an age when we hear on all sides that the love of home 
life grows cold in the careless heart of youth. «+ Tell 
me with whom thou goest and I will tell thee what thou 
doest,” was a voice heard and heeded from his earliest 
years, although nowadays it is said that young folks 
consort with whomsoever they please. Without a 
single exterior advantage except his fine physique and 
genial ways, this young Westerner has stood with a 
steadfastness that ought to cheer every human being 
who wishes to ‘‘get on” in that real sense which 
means to build for one’s self, for God and for hu- 
manity, an upright character, that from it may ra- 
diate a successful career. He did not waste time, 
the stuff that life is made of, but he didn’t consider 
it wasted when he spent it to take a high stand in 
athletics. A specialty is the surest bread-winning 
instrument in these days, and this he early acquired. 


Conserving habits instead of habits that. deteriorate , 


were his choice from day to day, for he seemed to 
have an instinct telling him that character is habit 
crystallized, that correct habits make worthy life. 
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Who Came to Crinity Church at Christmas 






Trinity Chapel 
Thursday afternoon?” asked 
Leigh Hope, a boy in one of my 
classes. ‘‘ Sis, here, says that 
a strange thing is to be seen 
there, —it’s a wonder.” 

‘¢ Sis” was the boy’s sister 
Ruth, a shy, honest-faced girl in 
whom the mission class took 
special interest, for she was motherless and had shown 
a very grateful heart. Christmas was drawing near, 
so I supposed that the rector, Phillips Brooks, was 
planning for a more elaborate tree than usual, 

** What is it— a Santa Claus?” I asked, somewhat 
curious. 

‘¢ Oh, no, no,” said Leigh, “’tisn’t a Santa Claus or 
anything like it. It’s the oddest thing in all the world. 
Do you want to know what it is that makes all the 
children love Dr. Brooks so? I'll show you. It’s the 
same thing that gives him such a hold on everybody.” 

‘*T would go a hundred 
miles to discover the secret 
of his power,” said I, for I 
had often marveled at the 
tremendous influence of the 
stammering, near - sighted 
giant, to whom a noted edu- 
cator had said, ‘+ There is 
yone thing that you cannot 
do; you cannot freach.” 
‘* But you say that it isn’t 
Santa Claus that I will find 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH there. What is it, then?” 

‘*It is Gretchen,” said 
‘+ Sis,” in an explanatory tone. The boy laughed, 
*¢ Gretchen !” he repeated. 

‘* But who is Gretchen?” asked I. ‘+I do. not 
know,” said Ruth. ‘*She came last year and the 
year before, and Mr. Brooks says each year, * Let us 
have the Dutch Doll again, for the sake of the chil- 
dren.’” 

‘¢ So I suppose she is a visitor from Holland,” said 
I; «*from the land of the dykes, where men some- 
times sail above the land in the willowed canals.” 
‘* She's certainly alive,” said Leigh. ‘* She’s a won- 
der. Dr. Brooks spends all his money on her.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes,” said I, ‘*you may be sure that I will go.” 

Ruth said, on bidding me good-by, *‘ Mr. Brooks 
will be sure to be there, and he will lead the children 
into the room, and he will take you in, and it will be a 
wonder. As I have no mother,” she added, «+ he led 
me in to see Gretchen last year, and he paid for me. 
Oh! oh! how happy it made me to see Gretchen from 
Dutchland! She looks so queer! I was afraid at first, 
but I saw that he was not afraid, and so I walked right 
up to her. Her face is little, and broad and long. 
She is real clever, — Gretchen is, — everybody likes 
her, because Mr. Brooks does.” 

I loved Dr. Brooks’s Christmases. I had for several 
years seen Trinity flash out in a glory of green, on 
Christmas evenings, under her glorious chandelier that 
poured its light over the bright, happy people. It was 
charming to see the golden and lettered altar blaze 
through the dark evergreens, and to hear the double 
organ burst into chorals of living joy, and lead the 
glad songs of the ages. There was always a heart 
in the Christmas sermon, — something beyond mere 
form, — something that said, ‘I can do ail things, 
you can do all things, through Christ that strengthen- 
eth us,” — 








“ For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all.” 


Phillips Brooks’s own struggles had given him power 
with all struggling souls, for by rapid utterance and 
continual practice he had overcome his stammering, 
and his other defects by force of habit, while his form, 
as he grew in dignity of character, had become majes- 
tic ; and it all found full expression in the days that com- 
memorated the nativity. 

On the day appointed there came a light-hearted 
rap on my door, and I found there Leigh Hope and 
his sister. I put on my wraps and hurried with them 
down the windy streets, and we soon found ourselves 
blown as it were to the welcome porticoes of Trinity 
Chapel, over which the hospitable tower sheltered the 
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doves from the cold. The chapel was well filled with 
ladies who had come to the sale. One benevolent- 
looking woman made a saleswoman happy by purchas- 
ing some light garment and paying for it ten dollars, 
and refusing change. Others were gathering there, 
and following her example, and presently waves of 
children’s voices were heard rippling through the 
bowery place, making the chapel as merry in tone as 
it was bright in color. Men came in, among them 
some of the “solid” men of the city, and passed to 
and fro, in a portly way, making good-humored pur- 
chases. There was a spell of curiosity everywhere, 
and a singular brightness in all the children’s faces. 
The sale was for the cause of making “Christmas ev- 
erywhere,” and the spirit of charity lighted all faces. 

A tall form entered, towering above all. A happi- 
ness of soul beamed from his face ; a calm, patient, up- 
lifting of benevolent good-will in each feature, such as 
draws all things to itself by a simple magnetism. He 
went to the desk. Every eye followed him in silence. 





* GRETCHEN IS SO GLAD TO SEE YOU ALL"’ 


He turned, and a single look made the whole place 
beautiful. Everyone felt the spirit of his presence, and 
each child’s face caught a radiant light from his. I 
never saw a more beautiful and sympathetic scene, — 
soul-lighted, as it were. 

‘¢« Children,” said one of the teachers, «+ you will be 
glad to know that Gretchen has arrived, and the rec- 
tor has come to see her. The Dutch ship has got in, 
and Gretchen from over the Rhine is awaiting you in 
the side room, — admission only ten cents!” 

The children pressed toward the side room to see 
the wonder from the German fairyland, awaiting them ; 
and as one by one they came out from the interview, 
and told their marvelous story, the wonder grew. 

While I was awaiting my turn to see Gretchen, | 
could but study the countenance of that man to whom 
it had been said, ‘* There is one thing that you cannot 
do; you cannot preach.” 1 have always regarded St. 
Paul’s personification of charity as one of the most 
beautiful passages of the world’s literature. 1 seemec| 
to read all of those wonderful words in the lofty face 
that was so full of the forgetfulness of self, so thoughtful 
of the happiness of others. He looked as though his 
own personality had become lost in the joy of his sur- 
roundings. 

Who was this so-called Gretchen from the Rhine 
land that was delighting the little children’s world on 
this windy afternoon? Ruth and Leigh tugged me by 
the hand, but I saw that Gretchen’s reception room was 
full, and I said to the children, «« We will go in later, 
and see more.” 

Suddenly Dr. Brooks started up, and he saw that the 
room was partly filled with children, some of whom 
may have belonged to the needy garment-makers. 
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** Come, children,” said he, ‘* now we will go in and 
see Gretchen.” He took out his pocketbook and be- 
gan to count out dimes. The children flocked around, 
— children of the rich and of the poor. ‘+ We will ad 


~ go,” he said, ‘‘ though some of us will have to wait.” 


** Will he have money enough to pay for us a//?” 
asked a doubtful child. “Yes, children,” said the 
confident doorkeeper, ‘‘ the Doctor spends his last 
dollar when Gretchen arrives.” 

The rector pushed up his spectacles and looked 
more benevolent than ever. He counted out dime 
after dime, and dollar after dollar, and let the children 
pass in,—all! I fol- 
lowed the merry crowd. 
I could hear voices ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh, she is 
alive!” a cry which was 
taken up and repeated 
by scores of children, 
«¢ Oh, she is alive!” 

I heard my protégée’s 
name pronounced in a 
voice which could only 
come out of a true, warm 
soul, that saw need @ 
through the sympathetic 
eye, ‘* My little Ruth is 
here again. Let us go 
in together.” The grand 
man took the motherless 
child by the hand. The 
crowd parted for him as for a king, and | followed them. 

The strangest spectacle that I 
ever beheld met my eyes. At 
the end of a table sat an im- 
mense doll, almost as large as a 
little child, with the most com- 
ical face imaginable under a cap 
with a full border, and with a 
drollness that quite surpassed 
** Punch and Judy.” 

‘¢ The rector has come to see 
you, Gretchen,” said the lady 
who acted as superintendent of 
the scene. Gretchen bowed 
very low. How could this be? 
Strings or wires, I fancied. But 
I was presently astonished to 
see this unmistakable doll, with 
her broad, simple face, wink her 
eyes, crosswise, and bow very 
low three times, as the sales- 
woman said, ‘*‘ Gretchen is very 
glad to see the rector again.” 

‘*The witches!” said 1 to 
Ruth, ‘* That does beat the 
Dutch!” The unimaginable doll 
sat apparently on the floor, and 
her head, as one might see, was 
not a common mask, such as 
may be bought at a costumer’s. 
There could not be a child in- 
side of this manufactured 
Gretchen, Her cap border wiggled in a strangely real- 
istic way. She had a narrow waist and an immense 
skirt of some gay material. 

I was nonplused ; and, to please Ruth, I put up both 
hands, and exclaimed again, +‘ It beats the Dutch!” 

‘* Did you have a prosperous journey, Gretchen?” 
asked the showwoman. ‘+ The figure wiggled her 
head and made up all kinds of faces. I never saw 
anything so comical. Her mouth went up and her 
eyes down. 

«¢ The ship went up, and the ship went down,” said 
the showwoman. Gretchen bowed this way and that, 
squinting first one eye, then the other. 

‘* But that don’t reckon now, because Gretchen is 
so glad to see you all,” added the showwoman. 
Gretchen bowed again and smiled in the same odd 
way. 

‘* Ask some questions,” said Gretchen. 

«+ Well, it does beat the Dutch!” said I, which re- 
mark delighted Ruth and the other children. 

«*Gretchen,” said I, ‘‘what is the greatest joy of 
Christmas?” 

The chin dropped, then was lifted again. «+ The- 
greatest-joy-of-Christmas-” said she, ‘‘ is-the-raising-of 
money-to-buy-Christmas-gifts-for-the - chil-dren-of- the 
poor!” 

There was surely a voice in this fabulous Gretchen. 
There was a brain there somewhere. The answer was 
too apt for any mere mechanical contrivance. The 
children all looked up to me, and | raised my eyebrows 
in wonder. Those who understood the secret of the 
miracle screa.aed with laughter. 

The figure was very simple. A young lady had lain 
down under a table over which was a deep table cloth, 
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so that the latte 


uled her form. Her head rested 


on a pillow e end of the table. A doll’s 
dress, had over her two hands, which 
were uplift together, so as to form a face, 
under a t which were painted eyes. A 
Cap was pu f-human head. But Gretchen 
did not int much as the sympathetic joy 
that found the rector’s face. I had long 
ago learn e power of the human heart, 
and I coul face, at this odd occasion, the 
secret of 1 f the greatest preacher of the 
age, to who en said: ** There is one thing 
that you can But the heart can do every- 
thing. 

It was t that sought the one first who 
needed i ude the impression. It was 
that man’s he happiness he created, and 
the happ the children at such a doll as 
this found his own nature. There are 
many, on remember that face. The 
Spirit of ¢ ted those eyes, in that temporary 
playground ooths and evergreens, and 
when his ha t last lifted in blessing, all felt 
that they w 1) from some Mount of Beati- 
tudes, althoug id only been made merry by 
the oddest fig t ever entered into Christmas tide. 

Gretchen was right. The raising of means to re- 
member the joy of the Christmas festival. 
It is the ant nevolence that brings angels’ 
faces of light a g into the evergreens of the 
nativity as 1 e Gospel brought them into 
the skies 

As I was th surprised me again. ** Will 
you go on ¢ e with me to see the Star in 
the evergr« 

*¢ What is virl?” I asked in surprise. 

‘¢Oh,T1 rist- 
mas eve p e 
more beaut 
The Chr 
rise up, Uj 


roof, and « 

be an electri 

to shine di 

and the gre 

tar, and 

tiful, beautif I 
the women sa 
Brooks.” 

‘“*The cl ren aré 
enter the chur: 
west portics 
** singing 


Town of | 


semicirt I EAT THAT CROW OR |'LL BLOW YOUR BRAINS OUT" 


f 


star of the evergreens. 
filling the west portico. 
The s ind singing the words that 
the rector them — those glorious words 
which are it the world :— 


thlehem! 
ee ile, 
A lreamless sleep, 
by; 
¥ treets shineth 
cht: 
of all the years, 


night.” 

It was night. The church was 
glorious rous with pines and hem- 
lock. The e alive with the thoughts of 
those wh there. The organ poured 


its jubilee vallery. Carols were sung, 
and tne Sta 


Sudde me on the arm. 

‘++ What 

‘« He te the presents with his own 
hands.” ren who had come in singing 
‘*O Little 7 ehem ™ received their presents 
from the nds! Then all sang the 
glorious, x carol of the rector, to whom 
it had bee re is one thing that you cannot 
do,” — aca all Christian lands : — 

“ Everywl ere, Christmas to-night.” 

To me t t of these Christmas prepara- 
tions was a les, whose meaning it is easy 
to read: | taught from life, and it is the 
human heart ikes ‘¢Christmas everywhere.” 
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An International Dish 


yELLO, Steve, where you goin’?” 
hailed a subordinate officer at 
Fort Niagara, as a little boat 
moved out from the American 
shore, sculled by a tall, gaunt, 
round-shouldered Yankee. 

«« J-j-jest g-goin’ over t-t- 
t’other side to get some C-Cana- 
dian g-g-game, so’s to change 
the fi-flavor of the mess,” replied the man. 

The officer said no more, for there was a good un- 
derstanding between the American commander at Fort 
Niagara and the British colonel at Fort George that 
their men should visit back and forth occasionally. 
The War of 1812 had recently ended, and both par- 
ties wished to soften the enmity of the two garrisons. 

Steve wandered many miles through the woods back 
of Fort George without finding any game. On his re- 
turn he saw a crow perched on a tree on the estate of 
the aristocratic English colonel, whose ideas of exclu- 
siveness had led him to enclose his grounds with a 
high board fence. Thinking that he must carry back 
some trophy, Steve scaled the fence, fired, and 
brought down the bird. 

** Did you kill him?” asked a hearty voice at his 
left, and from behind a clump of bushes the British 
colonel advanced to where the Yankee stood reload- 
ing. 

ae r-r-reckon I did,” replied Steve, as he rammed 
down a ball and proceeded to prime his musket. 

«I’m sorry,” said the colonel, “for he was a pet. 
By the way, that is a very fine gun. Will you be so 
kind as to let me look at it?” 

«* S-s-sartinly,” replied Steve. 

The colonel was almost bursting with rage at the 
coolness of the tres- 
passer, but he carefully 
concealed his feelings 
until he got the loaded 
gun. Then he took 
deliberate aim at the 
intruder. 

“Till teach you not 
to enter an English- 
man’s premises without 
invitation,” he shouted. 
**You’ve shot that 
crow, and now if you 
don’t pick him up and 
eat him raw I'll blow 
your brains out!” 

Steve looked at the 
crow and then at the 
colonel ; but there was 
“shoot” in the angry 
eyes of the English- 
man, so he lifted the 
bird and _ took a bite. 
He triedseveral mouth- 
fuls, but in vain, and 
he retched until tears filled his eyes. 

«« There,” said the colonel at length, as he returned 
the gun, “ that will teach you not to poach on a gentle- 
man’s private estate.” 

‘* H-h-hold on,” stuttered Steve, as he retreated a few 
steps and covered the colonel with the gun, ‘+ you 
d-didn’t know enough to k-keep an advantage when 
you g-g-got it. You m-m-made m-me eat p-part of 
th-th-that crow; n-n-now ’f you d-don’t f-finish him 
I'll shoot you!” 

The remonstrances, the expostulations, the entrea- 
ties, the agony of the Englishman were useless. Steve 
showed no sign of relenting until his recent humilia- 
tion had been avenged tenfold. Then, clambering 
quickly over the fence, he ran to his boat and was 
soon safe on the American shore. 

Next morning the British officer called upon the 
commander of Fort Niagara, and demanded the pun- 
ishment of the man who had entered his premises un- 
asked and committed a great outrage. “You cannot 
mistake him! He is a tall, ungainly, stooping, stut- 
tering fellow, a greenhorn in appearance, but a per- 
fect monkey in deviltry!” 

‘*Ah! I know whom you mean,” said the Ameri- 
can commander, ‘ orderly, call Slocum. . . Stephen, 
do you know this gentleman?” « Ye-ye-yes, sir.” 

“Indeed! Where did you ever see him before ?” 

‘* Wh-wh-wh-wh-why,” replied Steve, stuttering 
worse than ever, but without a trace of emotion, ‘+ wh- 
wh-why, / d-d-d-d-d-dined with him yesterday.” 


> 


A strong, defiant purpose is many-handed, and lays 
hold of whatever is near that can serve it; it has a 
magnetic power. — T. T. MUNGER. 





DecemsBer, 1897 
“Couldn't Beat a Retreat” 


RMOUT est perdu, sauve gui peut!” shouted 
S\ the soldiers of Marshal Victor at Marengo 
when, after sustaining with Lannes for 
four hours the fierce onslaught of superior 
Austrian numbers under General Melas, his 
men gave way and fied. 

But Lannes formed his men into hollow squares, 
and with the Consular Guard, also in squares, they 
slowly fell back, moving like «living citadels” over 
the field of battle, sinking by hundreds under the 
destructive fire of the enemy, but still shielding Victor's 
disorganized troops. 








“1 DO NOT KNOW HOW TO BEAT A RETREAT; 
DESAIX NEVER TAUGHT ME THAT"’ 


At this juncture was seen advancing over the plain, 
with banners waving and trumpets sounding, the head 
of the columns of Desaix, who had heard the cannon- 
ading a score of miles away, and in advance of orders 
had hastened to the relief of Napoleon. 

«* Beat a retreat!” said an officer to one of the 
drummers of Desaix, who had just reported to his chief. 

«« Beat a retreat!” repeated the drummer, as he 
looked upon the French army rolling back in a broken 
mass and noted the impatience of some of the sol- 
diers at the silence of his drum; «+1 do not know how 
to beat a retreat; Desaix never taught me that; but I 
can beat a charge, —Oh! I can beat a charge that 
will make the dead fall into line. I beat that charge 
at the Pyramids. I beat it at Mount Tabor. I beat 
it at the bridge of Lodi. May I not beat it here?” 

«* What think you of it?” asked Napoleon of De- 
saix, whose six thousand men were halted not far away. 

‘* The battle is lost,” replied the hero of Egypt; «* but 
it is only three o'clock ; there is time to gain another.” 

«¢ Forward, then,” commanded Napoleon. «+ Hold 
the enemy in check while I rally and :eform the army 

~behind you!” Riding among the demoralized infantry 
of Victor, he shouted: ++ Soldiers, you have retreated 
far enough; you know it is always my custom to sleep 
on the field of battle.” 





“1 CAN BEAT A CHARGE THAT WILL MAKE THE 
DEAD FALL INTO LINE” 


Meanwhile the boy was beating that stirring charge, 
and Desaix with his six thousand was charging the 
whole Austrian army. *‘*Go,” said he to his aide- 
de-camp, ‘* tell the First Consul I am advanc‘ng and 
must be supported by the cavalry.” 

A moment later he fell mortally wounded, but the 
drum only beat the louder and his men rushed forward 
to avenge him. Kellermann’s cavalry charged to sup- 
port them; the Austrian columns gave way, and were 
soon a turbulent mass of fugitives. 

Thus was Marengo wrested from the victorious 
Melas by the cool grit of the devoted Desaix, and by 
his prompt, intelligent anticipation of orders. He, in 
Grouchy’s place at Waterloo, or Grouchy, acting like 
him, might have changed the fate of Europe. 
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SUCCESS 


lad bat Cwo Girls Hccomplished |: Lb ape 


DON’T see what on 
earth Uncle Jerry left 
us that old farm for, 
and all his money to 
his grandson,” ex- 
claimed Belle Arming- 
ton. “What can we 
girls do with a farm?” 

«* Goand live on it,” 
said her sister Lou. 
«‘ That is what I pro- 
pose to do.” 

**You? Why, Lou, 





you must be crazy,” said Belle. 

**T have been thinking it over,” said Lou, ‘‘and 
have made up my mind that we can take that farm and 
run it ourselves. We can get a good living from it, I 
am sure, and not work as hard as we do now; besides 
being much more independent.” 

«We can’t do it, I’m afraid,” said Belle, falter- 
ingly. “Your health isn’t very good, and I am sure 
I have no taste for farming.” 

+s Now see here,” said Lou, decidedly, «+ I am tired 
to death of dragging my life out behind Blank & Co.’s 
ribbon counter. I can never hope to get over eight 
dollars a week in that position. It costs, at least, five 
for my board, room-rent and washing, to say nothing 
of lunches, carfares, and all those things. I haven’t 
a decent dress to my back, and | work like a slave 
from eight in the morning till six at night, As for 
you, the story is pretty much the same, Now, you can 
stay here if you like, but in April 1 am going up to 
Uncle Jerry’s old farmhouse. I shal] not work any 
harder, or be any poorer at the end of the year than 
1 am now.” 

Belle did not answer immediately. 
But the next morning she said quietly :— 

«« Lou, I have nade up my mind to go 
to that old New Hampshire farm with 
you. As you say, it can’t be any worse 
than working in a big store every day 
throughout the year, and have nothing 
for it in the end.” 

The consequence was that the first of 
April saw two young women alighting 
from a train in the White Mountain re- 
gion. It had been a bright, sunshiny 
day and the slanting rays lent a soft tint 
to the brown landscape. The air was 
pure and sweet, and Louise Armington 
looked very hopeful as she stopped on 
the platform to watch the retreating 
train. 

‘* There,” she said to Belle, «‘ we have burned our 
ships behind us, and we will now see what two girls 
can do at farming.” 

There was an old democrat wagon at the station, 
drawn by a gaunt sorrel horse. They engaged this to 
take them and their trunks to the farmhouse. 

It was an old, brown, unpainted building, but roomy 
and substantial, and with that brooding sense of peace 
hovering over it peculiar to the New England farm- 
house of olden times. 

The house had been left with all its furniture, just as 
it stood at the old man’s death, so that the girls had 
nothing to do but go in and dispose of themselves and 
their belongings as they chose. 

The furniture was all very old-fashioned, and there 
were only rag carpets on the floor; but there was a 
nice “homey” feeling that appealed to the girls at 
once. 

**] declare,” said Lou, gazing at the fireplace, 
‘« isn’t it nice to be in the wide, open country? Isn’t 
it fine to have this sense of freedom and of being your 
own mistress? Isn’t it delicious to have the chance to 
live without being in a rush and hurry, subject to the 
call of a floor-walker and the delays of a cash-girl? 
As for comforts, don’t you think this plain, old- 
fashioned house, which we can have all to ourselves, 
is far ahead of one room in a stuffy boarding-house? 
No matter if we haven’t any plush furniture, we have 
something a great deal better. And whea Cissy 
comes, we will be a regular family all to ourselves.” 

Cissy was the little ten-year-old sister, wno had been 
living with a distant relative, because the girls could 
not afford to have her with them. She was to come 
on the morrow. 

The next morning, the girls were even more enthusi- 
astic, as they went out, after an early breakfast, to 
look at their land. 

They had been reared on a farm in Massachusetts, 
but at their father’s death, when Louise was sixteen, 


Cleanor Uynne 


the homestead had been swallowed up by a mortgage, 
and the girls had been obliged to hunt for some means 
of self-support. Like hundreds of other girls, they 
went to Boston and got places in a store. The ad- 
vancement they had hoped for, the chance to make 
something of themselves, to meet uplifting people, to 
read good books, and to be a part of the world’s 
progress, did not come as they had hoped, in the daily 
grind of Blank & Co.’s great establishment. And so 
Louise had earnestly welcomed the chance to get out 
into the country and make a living in a more independ- 
ent way. 

‘* The land slopes to the south, you see,” she said 
to Belle, ‘and is warm and sunny. That will be 
worth a good many dollars in early vegetables. You 
know we are only a few miles from three big summer 
hotels. I propose to get our vegetables in very early ; 
in fact, to start some right away under glass, and | be- 
lieve we can make a good many dollars.” 

*: Did you notice,” asked Belle, «* how Miss Rich- 
ards, the cashier at Blank’s, turned up her aristocratic 















‘WE HAVE BURNED OUR SHIPS BEHIND US" 


nose when you told her about our coming here? She 
evidently considered it far beneath us.” 

*« Queer, wasn’t it?” said Lou. ‘*As for me, I 
shall certainly respect myself quite as much for being 
half owner of fifty acres of this great round earth, as | 
did when I was a slave in that big store all day, and 
stayed in one small room all night. Come, let’s take 
a tramp over the hills. I want to see all these fifty 
acres to-day.” 

But, as the weeks went on, there was a great deal to 
check their enthusiasm. The spring rains set in, and 
they found that life on a farm is not one long sunshiny 
day. The house was old and the roof leaked; the 
plastering was off in the chambers, and the rain dripped 
through. Even when it was time to plant early vege- 
tables, the rain still descended. But they did not 
despair. 

The neighbors had discussed, in great glee, this 
project of two girls carrying on a farm, and prophesied 
all sorts of dire results. But the girls went serenely 
on in the way they had showgie 

Belle installed herself —— while a ~ 
from the first, the farmer 
work; hired the hi 
ee . 
pig, 8 toed Wi 










she did all she could with her own hands to patch up 
the leaky places in the roof, and to fix up the house 
generally. 

How they developed it into a thing of homely beauty 
would fill a long chapter. How they developed the 
farm is more to the purpose. 

There was an old, tumble-down house on the stage 
road a mile away, and Lou bought all the windows in 
it for a mere song, and had them brought to her place. 
Then, with the help of one man, she construcied some 
hotbeds, and planted cabbages, tomatoes, peppers and 
celery, long before the snow had melted from the 
fields. As soon as the frost would permit, several 
acres were ploughed, and the garden was put into good 
condition ; peas and potatoes were planted, and onion 
sets transplanted. This, of course, greatly distressed 
the neighbors, who prophesied that the seed would rot, 
that late frosts would blight, or that worms would 
devour. 

Meanwhile Lou forked over Uncie Jerry’s old aspar- 
agus bed, and put it into condition. 

Before the first of May she had planted 
her earliest beans and sweet corn, and had 
set out her early cabbages, and once a wee 
until the latter part of May, she planted a few 
more hills of green corn and another double 
row of beans. She set out her few peppers, 
two short rows of celery, and her tomatoes. 
By the first of June she had set out her late 
cabbages, and had pumpkins above ground. 

Every hour of favorable weather was im- 
proved. A neighbor was engaged to come 
every pleasant day, thus saving the expense 
of a hired man in rainy weather. When 
necessary, he put his horse with the Arming- 
ton quadruped, thus making a strong team. 
And so the plowing, harrowing, sowing and 
planting went on. 

Lou subscribed for the best agricultural pa- 
pers, and developed her own common sense. 
She did not believe a woman or a man can 

accomplish anything without hard work, 
guided by a great deal of knowledge; and 
so she made a practical study of her business. 

There were evenings and rainy days when 
she could get time to read. She did not 
spend those hours in reading story-papers 
\\ or novels. She studied agricultural papers 
‘ with as much avidity as a college girl studies 
her French grammar. 

She soon learned what crops thrive in low 
lands, and what need warm, sandy loam. 
She studied the principles of drainage, and 
investigated the values of fertilizers. She 
read astute essays upon ensilage and fall feed. 
She made difficult and laborious comparisons 
between cabbages and turnips, with many 
leanings toward the onion. In fact, she ; 
devoted herself exclusively to the subject of | 
farming, and all the time grew plump, brown, 
and jolly. Her face lost its careworn expres- 
sion, and her figure grew round and pretty. 

She enjoyed the clear, pure air, the blue 
sky, the unutterable sense of peace, as only 

,4 lover of nature, who has been confined for 
years within city limits, can enjoy such things. 

She had selected a warm, sunny slope with a sandy 
soil for her strawberry patch, and had set out the plants 
which had been left straggling in Uncle Jerry’s old 
garden. 

She also pruned the currant and gooseberry bushes, 
and during the summer she set out raspberries and 
blackberries. 

About the time her neighbors’ peas were getting 
fairly set she was selling her first crop of Tom Thumbs 
to the hotel proprietors at fancy prices. It was the 
same with her string beans. Her tomatoes were ripe 
long before any others in northern New Hampshire, 
and as these things could be got to the hotel the same 
day they were to be used, and without being packed to 
travel a good many miles on a railway train, she had 
no difficulty in getting good prices for all. 

But her greatest venture had been with cabbages 
and turnips. Nobody else in the neighborhood raised 
them, and the conservative farmers scoffed at the idea 
of a woman succeeding with such crops. 

She had persisted, however, and after the ground 
had been prepared and the fertilizer applied, had taken 
entire charge of them except for cultivating and hoeing. 
She had transplanted the cabbages, and thinned the 
turnips, and kept up a systematic war against cabbage 
worms, as she had earlier against potato pine. In fact, 
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of pumpkins an ;’ worth of rare-ripe 
onions. I have ry to sell, over and 
above what the rse will eat; and I 
ave several bar: iges, and bushels on 


bushels of turnips 
‘«* How much ¢ 
asked Miss Arn 
‘* Not less und forty dollars. 
In fact I have be that. And besides, 
I have made pr seed next year, and 
iave laid inan a f vegetables. Belle 
has sold eggs « g re than pay all the 
xpenses of ou! the chickens and 
ired dollars. The 
help, has been one 
nting in the work 
1is horse, and seventy dollars for 
ed and fertilizer for yourselves. We 
e paid ail ex de something the 
first year. Hav s much out of your 
salary?” Th 


‘+ We have wo 


o get for them?” 


rkevs come tot 
<pense of our 
ndred and sev 


Swer. 
ve haven't begun 
Blank & Co.'s, and 
tresses every day. 
ealth and in spirits, 
o do a great deal 
y has grown well 
and strong, and is 1 great many things 
t found in b s also developing a 
taste for her stu idulging in a wild hope 
ut by the time s yugh we shall be able to 
send her throug Now, honestly, girls, 


d you advise and take Miss Beale’s 


vork as hard as 

have been 
We have gained 

i another yea 
better than we ha 


‘ No,” was the est and sincere, from 
every girl present wish someone would 
leave me a farm,” « rime ye. ‘*It only shows 
what two girls can y only try,” said another. 

A BLACKSM ANSLATED IT 

A WILL, illeg ly written in Danish, 
A was brought West Indies for 
translation. After e leading colleges had 
declined the hon was offered to Elihu 
Burritt, the blacks great care he skillfully 
and satisfactorily de nd refused any higher 
remuneration for | e value of the time 
taken from the forg ter shop. 

\ similar appea to him again. The 


t of the wreck of a 
1 Islands, and a trans- 
lation was necess re the insurance in 


strange document wa 
vessel on one of tl 


Boston, but it was f the Indians, and 
was absolutely baffi struggled with it. 
After the authorities | given it up it was 
submitted to Mr. B xe of whose acquire- 
ments had reached t e did not claim that 
the language was a fan t asked to study the 
manuscript. Inashort «duced a translation 
satisfactory to the und d the owners of the 
vesst ceived their ince. The modest 
man would not accept vard than the value 
of the time had he sper uily work. 





SUCCESS 
ALI HAFED’S QUEST 


Why thus longing, thus forever sighing, 
For the far-off, unattained and dim, 
While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hj mn? 
— HARRIET WINSLOW 


N a little cottage overlooking the 
river Indus and miles of beautiful 
country stretching away to the sea, 
there lived a Persian named Ali 
Hafed. Blessed with a beautiful 
wife and romping children ; an ex- 
tensive farm, with its fields of 
grain, gardens of flowers, orchards 
of fruit, and hundreds of acres of 
forest ; plenty of money and everything else that heart 
could wish, he was contented and happy. 

One evening a priest of Buddha visited him, and, 
sitting before the fire, explained how the world was 
made, and how the first beams of sunlight condensed 
on the earth’s surface into diamonds ; adding that a 
drop of sunlight the size of his thumb was worth more 
than large mines of copper, silver or gold; that with 
one of them he could buy farms like his; that with a 
handful he could buy a province; and that with a 
mine of diamonds he could purchase a kingdom. 

Ali Hafed listened, and no longer thought himself 





“HERE'S A DIAMOND !"’ THE OLD PRIEST SHOUTED 


rich ; for he had been touched witk discontent, before 
which all wealth seems to vanish. Early next morn- 
ing he woke the priest who had caused his unhappi- 
ness, and anxiously asked where he could find a mine 
of diamonds. 

«* What do you want of diamonds?” asked the as- 
tonished priest. 

‘+I want to be rich and place my children on 
thrones.” 

‘+ All you have to do is to go and search until you 
find them,” said the priest. 

«+ But where shall I go?” asked the poor farmer. 

«¢ Go anywhere — north, south, east or west.” 

*« How shall I know when I have found the place?” 

«* When you find a river running over white sands 
between high mountain ranges, in those white sands 
you will find diamonds,” answered the priest. 

Phe discontented man sold the farm for what he 
could get, left his family with a neighbor, took the 
money he had at interest, and went to search for the 
coveted treasure. Over the mountains of Arabia, 
tivough Palestine and Egypt, he wandered for years, 
but found no diamonds. When his money was all 
gone and starvation stared him in the face, ashamed 
of his folly and of his rags, poor Ali Hafed threw him- 
self into the ocean and was drowned. 

The man who bought his farm was a contented man, 
who made the most of his surroundings, and did not 
believe in going away from home to hunt for diamonds 
or success. While his camel was drinking, one day, 
he noticed a flash of light from the white sands of the 
brook. He picked up a pebble, and, pleased with its 
brilliant hues, took it into the house, put it on the 
shelf near the fireplace, and forgot all about it. The 
old priest of Buddha, who had filled Ali Hafed with 
the fatal discontent, called one day upon the new 
owner of the farm. He had no sooner entered the cot- 
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tage than his eye caught that flash of light from the 
stone. 

«« Here’s a diamond! here’s a diamond!” the old 
priest shouted in great excitement. ‘+ Has Ali Hafed 
returned?” 

‘* No,” said the farmer, ‘‘nor is that a diamond. 
That.is but a stone.” 

They went into the garden and stirred up the white 
sand with their fingers, and behold! other diamonds 
more beautiful than the first gleamed forth. 

Thus the famous diamond beds of Golconda were 
discovered. Had Ali Hafed been content to remain 
at home, and dig in his own garden, instead of going 
abroad to search for wealth, only to find poverty, hard- 
ship, starvation and death, he would have been one 
of the wealthiest men in the world, for the entire farm 
abounded in the richest of gems. 

It is curious how near-sighted we are as to oppor- 
tunities. The majority of us have yet to learn that 
‘* our grand business is, not to see what lies dimly at 
a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand.” 
Through lack of this belief, men and women without 
number have sold farms or estates, and given up good 
positions and homes to go ‘‘ somewhere else”; be- 
cause they were sure, if they could but change their 
present condition, that they could succeed. The 
richest gold and silver mine in Nevada was sold for 
$42 by the owner, to get money to pay his passage to 
other mines, where he thought he could get rich. Pro- 

fessor Agassiz told the Harvard students of a 
farmer who owned a farm of hundreds of acres of 
unprofitable woods and rocks, and concluded to 
sell out and get into a more profitable enterprise. 
He decided to go into the coal-oil business ; he 
studied coal measures and coal-oil deposits, and 
experimented for a long time. He sold his farm 
for $200, and engaged in his new business two 
hundred miles away. Only a short time later, 
the man who bought his farm discovered upon it 
a great flood of coal-oil, which the farmer had 
previously ignorantly tried to drain off. 

Thus the world has seen one man after another 
fail hopelessly while in quest of success. On the 
other hand, by grasping opportunities where they 
were, thousands have made fortunes out of trifles 
which others, in the wild race for riches, have 
overlooked. There is power and fortune lying 
latent everywhere about us, waiting for the eye 
that can see and for the mind that can utilize. 
We tread heedlessly upon the lids of great secrets 
of nature, easily discoverable to the observant eye, 
and which would help all mankind along the up- 
ward path of civilization. 


WHAT A BOY DID IN SPARE MOMENTS 


THIN, awkward boy came to the residence 
of a celebrated school principal and asked 
to see the master. The servant eyed his mean clothes 
and, thinking he looked more like a beggar than any- 
thing else, told him to go around to the kitchen. He 
soon appeared at the back door and repeated his 
request. ‘* You want a breakfast, more like,” said the 
servant girl, and set him down to some bread and 
butter. ‘* Thank you,” said the boy, ‘«I should like 
to see Mr. , if he can see me.” «+ Some old 
clothes, maybe you want; I guess he has none to 
spare, he gives away a sight,” remarked the girl, eyeing 
his ragged clothes. ++ Can I see Mr.——?” asked the 
boy, with the most emphatic emphasis on each word. 
The girl for the first time stopped her work, — «* Well. 
he is in the library ; if he must be disturbed, he must, 
I s’pose,” and she whisked him off to that room, 
remarking, as she opened the door, «+ Here’s somebody 
terribly anxious to see you, sir, so I let him in.” The 
professor laid his book aside and talked with the boy 
with increasing interest, and soon took down some 
books and began to give him an examination which 
extended even to Greek, and every question was 
answered correctly and promptly. The professor was 
amazed at such youthful erudition and asked the boy 
how he managed with his apparent poverty to accu- 
mulate such an amount of knowledge. ++ Oh, I studied 
in my spare time,” answered the boy brightly, and 
with the utmost unconsciousness that he was an exam- 
ple to even the man before him. Here was a boy, 
a hard-working orphan, almost fitted for college in the 
spare moments that his companions were wasting. 
Truly are spare moments the «+ gold dust of time.” 





THE important thing in life is to have a great aim, 
and to possess aptitude and the perseverance to attain 
it.—GOETHE. 








































Forty years ago I thought 
that the. successful busi- 
ness man was the pos- 
sessor of some mystic 
power that lifted him 
above the ranks of other 
men. For many years | 
have been aware that 
there was no truth in my 
boyish fancy. The suc- 
cessful business man of 
to-day is the painstaking, 
earnest, forceful man whc 
goes at his work with a 
will, who follows the little 

things, who masters the field in which he is labor- 

ing. 

Once in a great while someone discovers a gold 
mine, or a diamond mine, and so becomes rich with a 
rush. _ Now and then a business man, wich a long 
look ahead, gets such control of some phase of the 
market that he makes a fortune in a few months, or a 
few days. But the great mass of business men who 
attain success grow slow:y, and so healthily. I have 
often thought that the growth of character in a man 
and the growth of ability in business are very much 
alike, and that both resemble the growth of coral 
under the sea — very slow, almost unnoticeable, unless 
you measure at an interval of years. 

When I advise a young man as to a business career 
I say to him, «*What are your natural leanings? 
in what direction do you think you would prefer to 
grow?” Very few young men can tell me with any 
definiteness what lines they would choose. After the 
days when, to be a circus man, or a street-car driver, 
or a pugilist, is the height of his ambition, comes a time 
of great uncertainty. As the ‘young man sees the 
world a little more clearly, he begins to realize that 
success may not come for the asking ; that there must 
be effort to back intelligence, and that deciding upon 
a career is one of the most momentous events in his life. 





MANLEY M. GILLAM 


Settling on a Choice 


Perhaps the inclination of a young man is toward 
any one of several callings, but, however many-headed 
the choice may seem to be, let him settle on some one 
thing that he is willing to make his life-work. Then 
let him set out to get a footing in that line. One mis- 
take that most young men make is to expect to begin 
somewhere near the top. Only the rarest fortune, or 
the influence of powerful friends, can put him in sucha 
place. It is better, far better for most of them, that 
they cannot jump at once to leadership. To com- 
mand well one must know how to obey. To fully 
realize the responsibilities and possibilities of head- 
ship in a business, a man should practically know 
every feature of that business. The earnest, deter- 
mined young man will do well, when he has once 
fixed upon his choice, to get a start in that business 
anywhere he can find an opening, no matter how low 
down on the ladder it may be. Getting headed right 
is the great thing. Then keep going. 

I have never yet known a young man to start out in 
any worthy calling and follow it intelligently and 
earnestly without making a success of it. Whether it 
is banking, or blacksmithing, or teaching, or trading, 
with health and energy and singleness of purpose, 
there is but one result. «+ Singleness of purpose” 
stands for a great deal. Look into the causes which 
lead to most of the business failures and you wili find 
that outside speculation is at the bottom of the trouble. 


Shiftlessness and Extravagance 


As a boy on a Northern Pennsylvania farm, I was 
impressed with the almost invariable tendency to 
shiftlessness shown by farm hands. In those days 
they received perhaps $12 a month and board. There 
really was no need for them to spend much beyond 
the small amount needed for clothes. Yet, of perhaps 
fifty of these men that I knew well in the course of 
half a dozen years, I recall but one who saved any- 
thing. Some of them would spend more than a 
twentieth of an entire year’s earnings for a horse and 
buggy on a single holiday. They were sure to repeat 
the extravagance at every opportunity. Many of those 
men I know now. As a rule they married women as 


SUCCESS 


thriftless as themselves, 
and have lived in a sort 
of hand-to-mouth way 
ev"> since. 

fhe one exception 
that I recall was rather 
the butt of his associ- 
ates. Not over bright 
we thought him then, 
and I am sure now that 
he was not particularly 
brilliant as brightness is apt to be measured. At first 
he could not command more than $10 a month — $2 
less than the standa-d. But he was a careful, uncom- 
plaining workman, and while I was still intimate with 
him he had saved $500, which was working for him — 
bringing $0 a year, for he was content with a certain 
per cent. rather than venture after an uncertain, usu- 
rious rete _ By this time he was regarded as a prom- 
ising *.an. Farmers were glad to pay him more than 
the i.ling rates, because he was reliable and earnest, 
ana took the same sensible interest in his employer’s 
affairs that he took in his own. 

More than thirty years slipped by before I got into 
ithe old neighborhood again. Some of the men I had 
known there were dead, some had ** gone West,” most 
of them were the shiftless heads of shiftless families, 
and still working out, or farming on shares. The 
wealthiest man for miles around, the owner of most 
farms, and the rec- 
ognized leader in 
general business af- 
fairs, was the one we 
had all regarded as 
not over bright. 
Looking back at it 
all, | cannotsee why 
every one of these 
farm hands had not 
at least an equal 
‘sopportunity” with 
the solitary one who 


succeeded. 

I have taken 
about the least 
promising subject 


for this illustration. 
The principle is just 
the same when ap- 
plied to farmers’ 
sons or traders’ 
sons. I have seen 
hundreds of illus- 
trations. I seldom 
see an exception to 
the rule. Earnest 
persistence and sin- 
gleness of purpose 
will win every time 
if health holds. 

What I have so 
far said mainly touches the building of a competency, 
making and saving, thrift and growth. The accom- 
plishment of this end turns on the individual's fairness 
and firmness with himself, and — beyond honesty and 
industry,—rather ncidentally on his relations with 
others. The man with fair intelligence, good muscle 
and faithfulness to sell, can find a purchaser for it at 
some price somewhere. His money will draw interest 
or buy property regardless of personal characteristics. 
His working days and saving ways should bring him 
reasonable wealth before he is an old man. 


How the Public is Attracted 


But this is not ‘* building a business” in the full 
sense in which I propose to discuss it. The qualifica- 
tions that make a farm hand a wealth-getter are im- 
portant for the business-builder in a broader field. 
But he must have more. The great success of a busi- 
ness comes from so conducting it that public support 
is assured. That can only be had by appealing to the 
self-interest of the public. 

Taking retail stores devoted to general merchandise 
for the illustration, it will be found that where equal 
goods can be had for the least money most people will 
go. If to this can be added better conveniences and 
more liberal treatment, the advantage increases. 

Where any business has grown phenomenally it will 
be found that somewhere in its management is a per- 
son of exceptional force of character; someone who 
saw clearly where rivals groped or guessed. But it 
will also be found that his method of doing business 
is surprisingly simple, that the only «* secrets” about 
it are a little more common sense in the appeal to the 
self-interest of his possible customers, and a little more 
solicitude for their comfort. 

I can name at least four great and prosperous busi- 
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ness houses in leading Eastern cities whose pedigrees 
run straight back to push-carts and peddlers’ outfits. 


A Great Merchant’s Humble Start 


John Wanamaker delivered his first order in a wheel- 
barrow. He had just started Oak Hall in Philadelphia. 
He and his father together had barely $4,000 capital. 
There was rent to pay in advance. There were goods 
to buy, — cash a little, credit a great deal. There 
was help to hire and fitting up to do. The $4,000 
was stretched to its utmost. When the first order 
came, everyone was on edge to fill it the best possible, 
and the head of the house put the big bundle ina bar- 
row and wheeled it to the customer. More than that; 
the $34 he received was taken to a printing-office and 
all paid out for an advertisement of the new firm. 

In a country town of perhaps a thousand people, 
years ago, I knew a trader whose entire stock at start- 
ing did not exceed one hundred dollars in value. If any 
of the other dealers noticed him at all, it was to laugh 
at him and make fun at his expense. But whatever he 
had to sell was good. If he agreed to furnish butter 
or apples to a customer there was never any question 
as to quality or quantity. The butter was fresh, the 
eggs were fresh, the apples were never ‘* topped out.” 
Anyone who had been served by him once was pretty 
sure to go again and advise others to go. In a year 
or so he was doing a very tidy business, and other 
merchants were very serious when they talked of the 
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JOHN WANAMAKER WHEELING HIS FIRST ORDER TO A CUSTOMER 


competition he gave them. Within four years he had 
the largest trade of any store in all that section. He 
simply did business better than his rivals were doing 
it, and self-interest turned the people to him. 

Again I say that the ** genius” that builds a busi- 
ness is singleness of purpose, tireless industry, wise 
economy, and such a presentation as will appeal to 
the self-interest of the public, — if the business is one 
that depends upon free-will popular support. 





Epitror’s Note. — Manley M. Gillam is, perhaps, the foremost ad- 
vertising writer in the world. John Wanamaker paid him $12,000 a 
year. He has shown a remarkable genius for store management, and 
is familiar with every detail of commercial enterprise. 


HIS FACE SAID YES. 


Ir is related of Jefferson that, while riding, in éom 
with two young men, he came toa creek so swollen 
shower that the water was up to the saddlegirths. 

A man, standing on the bank with a saddle on his 
shoulders, looked at the young men as they rode into the 
stream, but said nothing. As Mr. Jefferson came along, 
the stranger asked if he could not be allowed to mount 
behind and thus be carried across. 

The President reined his horse up to a stone; the man 
mounted and, when across, expressed his thanks and walke:! 
away. Several men, who had scen the novel ferry, asked, — 

“ What made you let the young men pass, and why did 
you ask the old gentleman?” 

“Wal, if you want to know, I'll tell you. I reckon a man 
carries ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ in his face. The young chaps’ faces 
said * No,’ the old un’s ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“It isn’t everyone,” said one of the party, “who would 
have asked the President of the United States for a ride.” 

“What! You don’t mean to say that was Tom Jeffer- 
son, do you? Wal, he’s a fine fellow, anyway. What wiil 

Polly say, when I tell her I have rid behind President Jefie:- 
son? She'll say I voted for the right man.” 
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“ONLY A BEGINNIN’!” 
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jest pitch in 

re somebody, 
nie. You can if 
What! No 
lucation? No 
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, boy. Why not? 
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favor that you fe 
better than if | 
all.’ 

“* Well, Id 
said the DOV, a 


‘¢ Law, child, 


ch of anything,” 


of the men that’s 
riz to greatness W nce than you!” 
exclaimed the rming to her 
subject; ‘* look at A oln an’ Garfield 
an’ a whole st y great men! Now, 
Johnnie, | belie d so do some 
other people. Y forge right ahead 
if you want to 
‘¢ Perhaps I w t ” answered the 
boy, with rising 
think I can.” 
Johnnie was a t sixteen and Aunt 
Cynthia about six was a strong 
ond of sympat the lonely boy 
ind the odd | who was no- 
ut everybody's 
the only person 
g word to the boy, 
| already discov- 
t for a carpenter, like his 
r, like his grandfather. 
had aspirations, and his 
the only case of the kind 
yng the youth of Warfield, 
those who did not even 
rstand the symptoms 
illed him an “ odd boy,” and 
said he had ** queer notions.” 
Even his own father said, in 
iggrieved tone, ‘Johnnie 
is re of a dreamer than I 
for a boy of mine to be.” 
John did dream dreams of 
g something greater than 
J. L. HARBO mere hewer of wood or 
wer of water, and of know- 
1 great deal, more than was 
taught in the distr school of the dull little village. 
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“VERY GOOD BUT IT’S ONLY A BEGINNIN’” 

One day something | ened that brought color to 
lis cheek an his eye. Aunt Cynthia, 
who lived on |} e farm near the village, 
reined up her fier r at his door, and called out, 
‘ Johnnie, I want me home with me an’ help 
my man pick s choice apples on shares.” 
The agreement was ind they were soon dash- 

y off. 

When the ¢ was done, Aunt Cynthia 


said to the bo 


than the extry a 


[ wanted you to come for more 
I'm going to give you an 








In the kitchen, fork in hand, 
Dishing oysters, fried and panned, 
Dusty hair in frowsy knots;— 
Fingers brown and hard as nuts, 
Baking-board, one side aground; 


Pots and skillets all around, — 
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« AH Domestic Contrast « 


ELEANOR C. DONNELLY 







Clad in silk attire, 


NERS and grand, 
(Clumsy clouds of fire !) 

Flaxen hair in shining sheaves; 
Pink and pearly skin; 

Fingers which, like lily leaves, 
Neither toil nor spin; — 

At her belt a sunflower bound, 
Daisies on the table, 

Plaques and panels all around,— 
That’s esthetic Mabel! 


Clad in coarse attire, 

From a blazing fire; 

Worn and withere:! skin; — 
(When the frosts begin) ;— 
Wash-tub, on the other; 


That is Mabel’s mother! 


~~ 
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extry chance. Now, you compose yourself an’ I'll tell 
you what I’m goin’ to do,” and she pushed him into a 
rocking-chair with the end of her rolling-pin. «+ I'm 
going to /end you a hundred dollars, an’ you're goin’ to 
the Academy for boys over at Mortonville. You must 
give me a note for the money, an’if you don’t make 
the most of it I'll be downright disapp'inted ar’ 
ashamed of you.” 

There were many in Warfield to say that Aunt 
Cynthia was * very foolish,” and ask, ‘‘ What does 
John Reeves expect to do, anyway?” and his own 
father declared that she needn't look to him for her 
money if John was never able to pay it. They had 
never heard what John had long believed, «* From the 
lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest height.” 

John chose literature for his field, and worked, 
studied and prayed over the subject, sparing no effort 
or pains to acquire power and perfect himself in his 
chosen line. 

There came one day to the editor of a 
high-class periodical in an Eastern city a 
crude little manuscript story. It had many 
imperfections, yet the keen editor detected 
merit in it and read it twice. Looking at the 
signature the kindly disposed man remarked, 
** Well, John Reeves should have a little en- 
couragement,” and so there went to John a 
five-dollar check and an encouraging letter. 

The elated young author hastened to Aunt 
Cynthia, with letter and money. He found 
her in the hurry and bustle of ‘* spring clean- 
in’”; but she found time to say, in mingled 
encouragement and admonition: ‘+ Very 
good, Johnnie, but it’s only a beginnin’; 
an enterin’ wedge, like ; the real tussle is be- 
fore you. Don’t lose your head, but pitch in 
harder’n ever.” 

As time went on John realized the truth of 
her homely but kindly meant words, and 
he did ** pitch in,” driving his wedge in fur- 
ther each year, until he earned an honorable 
place among our successful literary workers. 
Were his real name given, many of you would say, 
«« Why, I have read his stories, books and poems !” 
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WE live in a new and exceptional age. America is an- 
other name for Opportunity. Our whole history appears like 
a last effort of the Divine Providence in behalf of the human 
race. — EMERSON, 
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VIGILANCE in watching opportunity; tact and daring in 
seizing opportunity; force and persistence in crowding op- 
portunity to its utmost of possible achievement — these are 
the martial virtues which must command success. — AUSTIN 
PHELPS. 

sy 


THERE is not an hour of youth but is trembling with des- 
tinies, not a moment of which, once past,the appointed work 
can ever be done again, or the neglected blow struck on the 
cold iron, — RUSKIN. 


MT her easel, brush in hand, 


¥ Painting “sunsets,” vague 
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TALMAGE SWALLOWS A FLY 


TOLD BY HIMSELF 


#jT was a midsummer Sabbath ina 
Ds, country church. I had reached 
JA the middle of the sermon when 
y(0) a large fly, taking advantage of 
, my open mouth, darted into my 
throat. The crisis was upon me. 

Should I coughand eject the impertinent 
intruder, or let him silently have his way? 
There was no precedent to guide me. It 
is not on record what the fathers of the 
church did in like circumstances, or the 
mothers either. 

The unfairness of taking advantage of a 
fly in such straitened circumstances was evi- 
dent at first thought. It,might be a blind 
fly, which did not know where it was going. 
It might be a scientific fly, experimenting 
with air currents. It might be a reckless 
fly, doing what he would soon be sorry for ; 
or a young fly, out on Sunday without his 
mother’s consent. . 

Besides, I am not fond of flies prepared 
in that way. No doubt I have often taken 
them preserved in blackberry jam, but fly in 
the raw state is a diet from which I recoil. 
I prefer it roasted, fried, panned or baked, 
and even then I like to choose my favorite 
part, the upper joint, and a little of the 
breast, if you please, sir. But, no; there 
it was, wings, probascis, feet, poisers. 
There was no choice; it was all, or none. 

It was easy to foresee the excitement and 
disturbance I should make, and the prob- 
ability of losing the thread of my discourse, if I should 
undertake a series of coughs, chokings, and expectora- 
tions, and that, after all my efforts, I might be unsuc- 
cessful, and end the affray with a fly’s wing on one lip 
and a leg in my windpipe. 

I concluded to swallow the nuisance. I rallied all 
my energies. It was the most animated passage in 
my discourse. I was not hungry for anything, leas‘ 
of all for such hastily prepared viands. 

The fly evidently wanted to back out. «*No!” I in- 
wardly exclaimed ; ‘it is too late to retreat. You are in 
or it now!” So I addressed itin the words of Noah to 
the urang-outang, as it was about entering the Ark, and 
lingered too long at the door, “Go in, sir— go in!” 

And so I conquered, giving a warning to flies and to 
men that it is easier to get into trouble than to get out 
again. I did not mention the matter for a long time. 
It was a delicate subject. But all the fly’s friends are 
dead now, so I can 
speak freely without 






er. 

You acknowledge 
that I did the wisest 
thing that could be 
done? And yet how 
many people spend 
their time in elabo- 
rate, and long-con- 
tinued, and convul- 
sive ejection of flies 
which they ought to 
swallow and have 
done with it. 

The unintentional 
thoughtlessness of 
relatives and friends 
annoys you? And 
you have lectured 
them and called 
their attention to 
the matter until your 
patience is exhaust- 
ed? And still they continue to mislay things, and 
leave newspapers wherever they happen to be when 
they finish reading them? Do not let such things 
destroy your peace. Better swallow the fly, and turn 
your attention to something else. 

The current of your happiness is often choked up 
by trifles ? The want of more room, the need of an 
additional bureau or closet, the lack of draught in a 
stove or furnace, the perversity of chairs and other 
things which persist in getting in your way when you 
are in a hurry, are all metaphorical flies in your 
throat. Open your mouth, shut your eyes, and gulp 
down the annoyances. 

Had I stopped on the aforesaid Sabbath to kill the 
fly, at the same time I would have killed my sermon. 

Oh, man! go on with your life work! If, opening 
your mouth to say the thing that ought to be said, a 
fly dart in, swallow it! 
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cross-grained ungen- 
tlemanliness. They 
repel patronage, and 
business goes to others 
who are really less de- 
serving but more com- 
panionable. 
Bad manners often 
neutralize even hon- 
industry, and 


The Hrt of Pleasing Se pene seegy, 


XIIVE a boy address and accomplishments, 
AR) and you give him the mastery of pal- 

aces and fortunes wherever he goes. 
He has not the trouble of earning or 
owning them ; they solicit him to enter 
and possess.— EMERSON. 

With hat in hand, one gets on in 
the world.— GERMAN PROVERB. 

“ There is no policy like politeness,” says Magoon ; 
‘¢ since a good manner often succeeds where the best 
tongue has failed.” The art of pleasing is the art of 
rising in the world.” 

A fine illustration of the business value of good 
manners is found in the Bon Marché, an enormous 
establishment in Paris where thousands of clerks are 
employed, and where almost everything is kept for 
sale. The two distinguishing characteristics of the 
house are one low price to all, and extreme courtesy. 
Mere politeness is not enough; the employees must 
try in every possible way to please and to make cus- 
tomers feel at home. Something more must be done 
than is done in other stores, so that every visitor will 
remember the Bon 
Marché with 
pleasure. By this 
course, the busi- 
ness has been de- 
veloped until it is 
said to be the 
largest of the kind 
in the world. No 
other advertising 
is so efficacious. 
A. T. Stewart im- 
itated this store 
in his. 

Good manners 
often prove a for- 
tune to a young 
man. Mr. Butler, 
a merchant in 
Providence, R.I., 
had once closed 
his store, and was on his way home when he met a 
little girl who wanted a spool of thread. He went 
back, opened the store, and got the thread. This 
little incident was talked of all about the city, and 
brought him hundreds of customers. He became very 
wealthy, largely because of his courtesy. 


Courtesy Profitable Advertising 


Although Ross Winans had but a fourth-rate factory, 
his politeness in explaining the minutest details to two 
strangers was in such marked contrast with the limited 
attention they had received in large establishments, 
that it won their esteem. They were Russians com- 
missioned by their Czar, who soon sent an invitation 
for Mr. Winans ‘to establish locomotive works in 
Russia. He did so, and soon the profits resulting 
from his politeness were more than $100,000 a year. 

An old lady, childless and friendless, suddenly de- 
cided to leave a large property to the children of some 
chemist or greengrocer at whose shop she had al- 
ways received great consideration. It is worth noting 
that civility has always had luck as an ally. 

Many a young man owes his position or fortune 
largely to a fine manner. 

‘¢ Thank you, my dear; please call again,” spoken 
even to a little beggar-girl who bought a pennyworth 
of snuff, proved a profitable advertisement, and helped 
make Lundy Foote a millionaire. 

‘* Why did our friend never succeed in business?” 
asked a man returning to New York, after years of 
absence; ‘*he had sufficient capital, a <horough 
knowledge of his business, and exceptional shrewdness 
and sagacity.” «* He was sour and morose,” was the 
reply ; ‘* he always suspected his employees of cheat- 
ing him, and was discourteous to his customers. 
Hence, no man ever put good will or energy into work 
done for him, and his patrons went to shops where 
they were sure of civility.” 

Some men almost work their hands off, meta- 
phorically speaking, and deny themselves many of the 
common comforts of life, in their earnest to 
succeed, and yet render success impossible by their 








** YOUR GALLANTRY SHALL NOT GO 
UNREWARDED” 


while agreeable man- 
ners win in spite of other defects. Take two men, pos- 
sessing equal advantages in every other respect; but 
let one be gentlemanly, kind, obliging, and conciliating, 
the other disobliging, rude, harsh, and insolent, and 
the one will become rich while the other will starve. 

It has been well said that no one can escape the 
bondage of good manners. Its fetters may be silken, 
but they are as strong as those that wheel the earth 
along in its orbit. And, while all must obey its laws, 
those laws furnish a currency with which, if the beggar 
provide himself therewith, he is better off in all the 
markets of the world than the prince who has it not. 


Even Brutes Recognize Civility 


Throw a bone to a dog, according to a shrewd ob- 
server, and he will run off with it in his mouth, with 
no vibration in his tail. Call the dog to you, pat him 
on the head, let him take the bone from your hand, 
and his tail will wag with gratitude. The animal 
recognizes the good deed, and the gracious manner of 
doing it. Those who throw their good deeds should 
not expect them to be caught with a thankful smile. 

Thousands of well-meaning boys and girls have been 
failures largely from gruff, coarse, rude manners, 
which repel customers and people with whom they 
come in contact. A fine manner is irresistible; it 
often dispels the strongest prejudices, and sometimes 
forces us to love even those whom we consider our 
natural enemies. Southerners who hated Wendell 
Phillips were powerfully drawn to him when in the 
north, and could not resist the temptation to hear him 
lecture whenever an opportunity presented. 

A fine courtesy is a fortune in itself. The good- 
mannered can do without riches, for they have passports 
everywhere. All doors fly open to them, and they 
enter without money or price. They can enjoy nearly 
everything without the trouble of buying or owning. 
They are as welcome in every household as the sun- 
shine ; and why not? for they carry light, sunshine, 
and joy everywhere. They disarm jealousy and envy, 
for they bear good will to everybody. Bees will not 
sting a man smeared with honey. 

‘*A man’s own good breeding,” says Chesterfield, 
‘*is the best security against other people's ill 
manners. It carries along with it a dignity that is 
respected by the most petulant. Ill breeding invites 
and authorizes the familiarity of the most timid. No 
man ever said a pert thing to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, or a civil one to Robert Walpole.” 

It is said that Abbott Lawrence was courteous and 
lordly to his customers. He exhibited his goods as it 
he were doing a personal favor. He was liberal in 
his style of doing things, throwing in the odd quarter 
of a yard of cloth, the odd shilling in change. When 
he gained a customer he kept him. The house of the 
Lawrences held a monopoly of heavy beavers and 
wide broadcloths. A country trader bought a few 
yards of cloth at ten dollars a yard. On returning 
home and measuring the goods, he found one piece to 
be short a quarter of a yard. He was almost afraid to 
speak of so small a matter to so courtly a merchant. 
On his next trip to Boston, however, he plucked up 
courage to say: ‘* Mr. Lawrence, when I was here a 
few months ago, I bought a few yards of fine broad- 
cloth at ten dollars a yard. According to my measure- 
ment, it fell short a quarter of a yard.” 

‘« Fell short a quarter? That will never do; it 
should have overrun a quarter.” Turning to his book- 
keeper, he said: «+ Credit this gentleman with half a 
yard of our best broadcloth.” The bookkeeper did so, 
and the customer was nailed for life. 


The Benefaction of Kindly Cheer 


Robert Louis Stevenson immortalizes a newsboy : — 

‘¢ The lad who rode with us in this capacity from 
Ogden to Sacramento made himself the friend of all, 
and helped us with attention, assistance and a kind 
countenance. He told us when and where we should 
have our meals, and how long the train would stop, 
kept seats at the table for those who were delayed, and 
watched that we should neither be left behind nor un- 
duly hurried. You wr —— home can hardly 
realize the service, even had it om 
alone. 
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see how easily a good man may become a benefactor of 
his kind. Perhaps he is discontented with himself, 
perhaps troubled with ambition. Why, if he but knew 
it, he is a hero of the old Greek stamp; and, while he 
thinks he is only earning a profit of a few cents, he is 
doing a man’s work and bettering the world.” 
Politeness and gratitude are both rare in this 
world, but we know a true story illustrating both. 
William E. Bridgman of Lowell, Mass., a wealthy 
banker, lately deceased, was well known in Washing- 
ton, where many friends still sincerely mourn his 
death. A few years ago he went to the Pacific Coast. 
On the same train was Michael Foley of Los Angeles, 
who depended upon his labor for daily bread. During 
the journey Mr. Bridgman was taken ill, and Foley 
nursed him as though he had been his son. No pay 
was asked or given. A few months later Mr. Bridg- 
man returned East and sent a gold watch to Foley. 
A year ago he died, and in his will was found a 
bequest to Foley of $5,000, It was hard to find the 
man who had been kind to the old gentleman, but a 
little while ago he was located and the money paid to 
him. It reads like a romance, but every word is true. 


Rudeness Repels Custom 


A hairdresser in one of the principal hotels had an 
assistant who made himself most unpopular. He was 
a good shaver, and artistic in hair-cutting, yet nobody 
wanted him. It turned out that the fellow had a cate- 
chism for every customer: ‘* Who shaved you? Shave 
yourself? Your hair’s “iin. Have a bottle of sage tea, 
bring your hair all out? Shampoo? Take a bath?” 
If no attention was paid to this gabble, the man had 
a way of giving the head a twist, for admonition. He 
made himself so obnoxious that he lost his place. 

How many people there are in our American society 
who love to make a show! We see them every day 
and on all sides, and how they disgust us! There is 
no surer mark of ill breeding than this ostentatious 
display by those who have merely money, of the 
goods they possess. Their over-dress and multiplicity 
of ornament not only bespeak vacant minds, but also 
call attention to their unrefined manners and make 
them conspicuously ridiculous and offensive. 

One thing is certain, — that all great persons have 
this unfailing mark of good breeding, — simplicity 
first, last and always, of manner, of dress, conversation, 
surroundings, influence. 

It is of course true that thousands succeed financially 
in spite of their vulgarity, but they are never remem- 
bered for anything but their money. Does anyone 
ever think of inquiring, ‘‘ How much was George 
Washington worth? How much money has Glad- 
stone? How did Phillips Brooks make his money?” 
These three great men are distinguished by a common 
and very marked trait, — simplicity, in manners and 
life, a complete absence and abhorrence of display, 
the surest mark of a gentleman. 


‘* Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman.” 





TWELVE years ago a hard-working student in the 
Boston University Law School taught in the city 
evening schools to help pay his way. Although busy 
as a bee, his genial spirit and 
strong personality won a large 
place in the hearts of all his 
teachers and associates. 

He had already won his B. A., 
and in 1885 he was admitted to 
the Suffolk County Bar. Only 
five years later he was elected a 
Common Councilman of Boston 
for two years, where he made 
friends on all sides. Soon we 
find him an honored member of 
the State Legislature. Indeed, . 

John L. Bates was nothing, if HON. J. L. BATES 
not popular. His fine appear- 
ance, pleasing and tactful address, his affable manner, 
combined with ability and a good character, pushed 
him right ahead of men of greater experience and per- 
haps equal ability. Such was the esteem and affection 
he inspired that few of his associates entertained any 
idea of opposing his candidacy for the speakership, 
and those who did admitted the utter hopelessness of 
the contest. He was elected almost without 
sition, and fills the chair with so great abi 

ity that a path seems opening before to 
still wider fields of usefulness. Ge on dan 
kind are the bulwark and pride of a State! 
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HOW WE BECAME A NATION 


OTT SPOFFORD 
N George the King 
would punish folk 
Who dared resist his 
angry will— 
Resist him with their 


hearts of oak 
at neither King nor 
Council broke — 
He told Lord North to 
mend his quill, 
ind sent his Parliament 
a Bill. 


t Bill was the thing 
| in his royal hand: 
with scorpion sting, 
e made it swing, 
Ar s cruel thong he planned 
\To e disobedient land. 





His minion rd it sing, and bare 
The port n felt his wrath : 
They let t anchor there, 
They sun nger and Despair, 
And « aftermath 
Followe lating path. 
No coal mig there, nor wood, 
Nor Holland fia r silks from France ; 
No drugs angs, no food 
For any n rood. 
«+ Now,” sa King, ** we have our chance, 
We'll | y knaves a dance.” 
No other fi v the bay, 
Like f ssoms in the air, 
Than wh warships lay : 
The wharves e; all the day 
The idk vn gaunt and spare, 
Saw tro ke, everywhere. 
Then ina eadow land, 
From | and hunter’s tent, 
From fert fallow strand, 
Pouring it sh hand, 
The ne rghs their bounty sent, 
And laug ng and Parliament. 
To bring r, Marblehead 
Joyo i fishing sought. 
Her tre¢ ¢ stroke and tread, 
Old mar ury sped, 
And granaries wrought, 
And ge s old Windham brought. 
Rice fr is came, 
Iron f1 inia’s forge, 
And, with ifame, 
Tobace n and game, 
The Midla and in his gorge 
The ¢ King George. 
And Ha n black array, 
Her t | at half-mast there 
The flags ft the bells all day 
Tolled hea Lway 
In great \ solemn air 
The H gesses held prayer. 
Down long the forest floor 
The sar in through every vein, 
And dow \tlantic shore ; 
Its heat fetters tore 
And we through stress and strain 
Of lon mightier chain. 
That mig vith links of steel 
Bound Old Thirteen at last, 
Throug! use to feel 
The con € common weal. 
And si Port Bill passed 
Made urd and fast. 
A I FOR A FAVOR 
SomE thirty go, Mr. Green, an amiable Eng- 
lishman, seeir habby old man looking for a 
seat in church ; pew-door, beckoned to him, 
und placed ifortable corner, with prayer 
ld gentleman, who carefully 
noted the na expressed his thanks warmly 
t the close of t es. Time had effaced the in- 


collection, when he one day 
it, by the death of a gentle- 


eived an 
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man named Wilkinson, he had become entitled to 
thirty-five thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Wilkinson was a solitary old man, without rela- 
tives. Green's act prepossessed him in his favor; he 
inquired about him, and found that he bore the highest 
character. 


Talks wit» Girls 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 


my Benton. Sometimes | think 
I'll make a minister of him, an’ 
then ag’in his gift o’ gab seems 
to recommend him for a lawyer. 
So I d’no’ what to make of him.” 
I remember, years ago, hearing 
an old farmer in Vermont say this 
of his son, who seemed to ordi- 
nary mortals anything but a promising youth. 

‘«« T would suggest,” answered one of his neighbors, 
*«that you try first of all to make a man of him. 
Sometimes I think the world needs good men more’n 
ministers or lawyers.” 

The promising Benton is now working ‘‘ by the 
day ” in a bucket-factory, hiding his * gift o’ gab” 
under a bucket, so to speak. But it seems to me that 
the world needs good men to-day more than ever be- 
fore. It needs good women still more, more even than 
it needs women-ministers, women-lawyers, and women 
in all the other professions. And certainly the world 
does need us in all these. 

Do you ever stop to think what fortunate girls you 
are, anyway, to have been born just when you were, 
and to be girls now ? 
Fifty years ago what 
chance would you have 
had, beyond teaching a 
dame school, until you 
got married, or, fail- 
ing in both these, be- 
ing dependent on your 
nearest male relative 
for a home grudgingly 
given and discontent- 
edly accepted ? 

Work is the bless- 
ed gift of God to his 
children. He meant it for both sexes alike, and the 
world is fast finding it out. There is no stronger in- 
centive to unselfish living, no surer guide to content- 
ment and helpfulness, no better cure for a broken heart, 
than work. The girls of to-day are being taught all 
this, and thus realize at eighteen what women of thirty 
or more once had to find out for themselves, and 
through tears and heartache. And instead of dream- 
ing and hoping and longing indefinitely and vaguely 
for a life of romance, with impossible heroes who shall 
give all and demand nothing, these modern girls 
dream, — because dreaming is a part of girlhood, — 
and cherish hopes, and form definite plans of being of 
some use in the world, of being strong factors for 
good. 
Like their brothers they will do something, be some- 
thing, accomplish something. Even the impossible 
hero of their dreams resembles more nearly the actual 
man, although he is more apt to remain in the back- 
ground until such time as the good Lord reveals him 
to the girl of earnest purpose. 

But now, having this definite idea of work, what are 
you going to make of yourselves? First of all, remem- 
ber one thing: that ‘‘a Jack-of-all-trades is good at 
none.” That isa homely old proverb, but it applies 
here. 

I would rather see a girl of mine gifted with an 
honest, steady purpose, and a plodding disposition, 
than have her become one of those brilliant creatures 
who excel in nothing, although they can sing fairly 
well, paint passable pictures, dance a little, write a 
poem, talk readily on any subject, do « artistic” fancy 
work, all without apparent effort, but who are con- 
sidered by the average public as uncommonly bright 
and promising girls. 

We all know such girls, and they are such lovable, 
entertaining creatures ; so ‘* talented” and ‘* gifted,” 
that we expect great things of them. But unless such 
a girl has the gift of perseverance and steady applica- 
tion,— which is all too rare in those combinations,— 
give me the girl with one talent and the patience to 
cultivate it to its utmost possibilities. 1 will put her, 
at the age of thirty-five or forty, against any of your 
brilliant ones with every natural gift at their command 
without effort,— except the gift of plodding, patient 
application. 

A few years ago, in the capacity of editor of a de- 
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partment for young people in a periodical of wide cir- 
culation, I received a letter from a woman of forty- 
three living in Colorado, asking for advice as to the 
choice of a new occupation. This was her story, some- 
what condensed : — 

‘«* As a girl I was odd, brilliant, and unlike my com- 
panions. First 1 thought of going as a missionary to 
India; but, while studying, I married a physician who 
promised to go with me. After marriage he refused, 
and inside of a year I became a mother, while he grew 
brutal and gambled away my money. I left him and 
went with my mother to another Western city. After 
five years of hardship, and accumulation of more 
property, I married again. It was a repetition of my 
first experiences of hardship and roving about, and 
finally he left me alone with two children, for a short 
trip, from which he never returned. 

‘*Four more hard years followed, during which I 
accumulated between six and seven thousand dollars. 
Then I met a brilliant, well-educated man and married 
the third time. Once more I had to sit by and see a 
husband run through my hard-earned money, until 
finally I left him and have struggled on with three 
children to care for alone. 

*¢ There is scarcely any kind of business | have not 
tried. 1 have taught school, taught music and paint- 
ing, speculated in real estate, carried the mails on 
horseback in weather that few men would be out in, and 
through the wildest and roughest country. I have 
sewed and even washed for a living until my hands 
and arms got so rheumatic I could do no more. I have 
run two different livery stables. I have had teams on 
the road. I have kept boarders, run a restaurant, 
herded sheep and broken bronchos; anything to suit 
the time and locality, but / fave never stuck to one 
thing long at a time, and right here is my failure. 

** When I was graduated from school the preceptress 
said, ‘ Miss H., remember your calling; stick to your 
pen and you'll be a success.’ But that is what | neg- 
lected, and tried everything else. Now, as I am unable 
to do anything else, 1 am going to take up literature 
Can you give me advice, if not employment?” 

I could not give her employment, but I did give her 
advice, probably much to her dislike, since she had 
evidently made up her mind to ‘ pursue literature.” 
But can you not see that here was one of those excep- 
tionally brilliant girls who could turn her hand to 
anything, with energy and natural endowments and 
probably beauty (if.her three husbands are any evi- 
dence), but who lacked the one thing necessary to 
lead her to success, — perseverance ? 

And so, you brilliant girls, whose talents lie in two 
or four or six directions ; to whom writing or painting 
or music, dress-fitting, housekeeping or mathematics, 
all come with equal facility ; who are looked up to and 
envied by duller girls for your many and diversified 
capabilities ; take this lesson home to yourselves. 

If you would succeed in life have one or two real 
searching talks with yourself; see yourself, not through 
the eyes of your admiring friends, but as you know 
you really are; decide seriously which of your many 

‘* gifts” you will cultivate, and then stick to the de- 
velopment of that one. 

If it is oratory and the ministry, or the bar, plan 
your studies and your pleasures to that end. If it is 
music, devote yourself only to studying music, par- 
ticularly that of the best masters, stopping not when 
you can amuse your uncritical friends, but when you 
can charm the public and make music pay. If it is 
painting, don’t stop when you can paint a few flowers, 
or a pretty landscape. Take up some specialty. 

Mme. Ronner of Brussels, you know, years ago 
decided to make cats her specialty, and to-day she 
has no equal as a cat-painter, commanding enormous 
sums for her work, which is exhibited in every im- 
portant gallery in the world. 

If you decide on mathematics, or chemistry, or 
kindergarten work, or stenography, or farming, or 
whatever it be, make up your mind to be the very 
best professor, or teacher, or stenographer, or farmer, 
that it is possible to be. And, above all, don’t fora 
moment look down on the plodding, methodical girl 
who may not be especially brilliant, but who may 
have just the one element for success that you lack. 

There is such a wide choice of occupations now for 
girls ; it is only necessary to decide what you will be 
and then go to work to ée that. You may be anything 

from a college president down to a cashier or a seam- 
stress. But the day has gone by when it is safe to enter 
the field with a poor equipment. Study to fit yourself 


as completely as possible for whatever position you set 
as the goal of your ambition. 
Thus give a new meaning to those oft-quoted and 
beautiful lines of Charles Kingsley : — 
“ Do noble things, not dream them all day long: 
And thus make life, death and the vast Forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 
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“No Chance!” 


sem T would almost seem as if, the 
more facilities the young have 
for securing an education or get- 
ting on in the world, the less 
certain it is that they will ever 
do either. 

Think of the opportunities 
young people have in cities, as 
compared with those of the poor 
country boy who, perhaps, never read a dozen books, 
never heard a lecture, and never visited a library in 
his life. One would think that libraries, reading 
rooms, evening schools, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, would be crowded evenings instead of hav- 
ing to solicit attendance. 

Thousands of boys and girls, with all their senses 
intact, are lounging about cities under the very eaves 
of libraries, reading rooms, schools, colleges, and 
universities, indolent, careless, ambitionless. 

Ask a Boston youth why he does not succeed in 
life, and the probability is that he will tell you he has 
*«no chance”; while, right across the Charles River, 
in Cambridge, there is a girl seventeen years 
old who cannot see, hear, or speak, except- 
ing mechanically, and yet she has studied 
all of the common English branches, French, 
German and Latin, and has recently passed 
the entrance examinations to Radcliffe 


College. 





Nine Years of Struggie 


After only nine years of study, Helen 
Keller has made wonderful progress. The 
constant efforts of her teacher and com- 
panion, Miss Sullivan, have enabled her to 
learn to speak, by the sense of touch alone, 
until now she can talk better than any 
other natural mute in the United States. 
Mss Keller’s advancement in all the sub- 
jects she has studied is far beyond that of 
the average seventeen-year-old girl in pos- 
session of all her senses; and, when she 
enters Radcliffe College, as she fondly 
hopes to, it is more than likely she will 
continue to rank with the brightest of her 
companions. 

The sensitiveness of her touch is almost 
incredible. With the tips of her fingers 
resting lightly on the speaker’s throat, she 
understands all that is said to her, and she 
enjoys music in the same way, always de- 
tecting the slightest discord. She can tell 
the color of a flower which she holds; but, 
more wonderful than this, she can detect a 
mistake in her typewriting by passing her 
hand over the paper, not even a misplaced 
punctuation mark escaping her. Having, 
found an error, it is rapidly corrected, with 
all the ease of an accomplished operator. 

Even Miss Sullivan is sometimes surprised 
when her pupil answers a question yet un- 
spoken, though contemplated. She can 
always tell when her companion is joyful or 
sorrowful, as soon as they meet. 

Miss Keller is a general favorite among 
her mates ; she enjoys her life, and is bright 
and happy, having no consciousness of 
being in any way handicapped. 

What a rebuke is the life of this girl, who has learned 
in a world in which she can neither see nor hear, from 
the tips of her fingers, infinitely more than thousands 
of listless boys and girls will ever know! 


illustrious Examples 


Who shall estimate what want has done for the 
world? It found Homer wandering on the shores of 
Greece and made him sing the Iliad of all time. It 
found Shakespeare holding horses at the theatre door 
and wrung from him the immortal Hamlet. It found 
Poussin painting signboards on the road to Paris, and 
made him one of the greatest artists of his time. 
It found Chantry driving a donkey with milk cans on 
his back to supply his mother’s customers, and made 
him one of the greatest sculptors of the century. It 
found Whitefield blacking boots for the Oxford stu- 
dents, and made him the greatest preacher of his age. 
It found Kitto making shoes in the poorhouse, and 
made him the greatest Oriental scholar of his day. 

In 1874 a poor boy with a broad Scotch brogue was 
working in a machine shop in South Boston. He had 
caught the spirit of American institutions, and had 
begun to crave an education. But how could he get 
it In a strange land, with no money excepting his little 
salary, and with but little knowledge of the language 
spoken around him? What could he do towards get- 
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ting a liberal education? But the Scotch generally 
find a way or make one. He grew hungrier and hun- 
grier for learning, and more and more determined to 
make something of himself. He went to a Presby- 
terian clergyman and told him how he longed for cul- 
ture, but that he did not know how to get it. The 
good man had but a small salary himself, but helped 
and encouraged him as much as possible. The youth 
began to study with a will and determination to fit 
himself for college. Of course the boys in the ma- 
chine shop and those he associated with laughed at 
him for thinking that a college education was possible 
for him, and they called him a fool for robbing him- 
self of his fun and spending all his spare moments and 
holidays over his books. 

But this poor Scotch boy with no chance was ac- 
tually graduated from Harvard College with honors, 
and is now pastor of the largest Congregational Church 
in New England, the New Old South; indeed, per- 
haps, Dr. George A. Gordon is the leading Congrega- 
tionalist of New England. 

Years ago a r boy came to Boston from Cape 


Cod, and all he had was four dollars and a determina- 
tion to be somebody. 





HELEN KELLER 
DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND, YET SUCCESSFUL 


After a fruitless attempt to find an opening, he de- 
termined to make one. One night he borrowed a wheel- 
barrow, and at three o'clock the next morning the lad 
boarded an oyster smack. He bought a barrow load 
of oysters, wheeled them three miles to the city, and 
on a board placed across two barrels on a street cor- 
ner, he started in business for himself. Besides the 
oysters, his stock in trade consisted of six plates, six 
iron forks, and a three-cent pepper box. He sold his 
oysters, and the next morning at three o'clock he was 
again at the smack with his wheelbarrow. After he had 
saved one hundred and thirty dollars, he bought a horse 
and a cheap wagon and began to peddle fish and oysters. 


Founded a University 


Probably not one who will read this story but has a 
much better chance for distinction than had this poor 
boy, Isaac Rich, who not only became a noble citi- 
zen, but left over a million dollars to found Boston 
University, which has already given a liberal educa- 
tion to hundreds of poor boys and girls. 

Recently we heard a fine lecture delivered by a man 
who brought his wife to America as a steerage | 
and who worked at the anvil in Pennsylvan 
years; but this boy became the distinguished 
Collyer, one of the foremost preachers of Ame 

Who can now say — ‘I have no chance?” 
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TIME’S GOLDEN DUST 


Y—HINK of Fred Douglass, born a slave, crawling 
into an old bag headfirst at night, and covering his 
feet with ashes to keep warm. See this poor boy 

learning the alphabet from bits of paper, notices and 
signs on barns and trees ou the plantation, where it was 
almost criminal to teach a slave to read; but somehow 
he managed to learn the alphabet, and he gradually 
lifted himself up, purchased his own freedom, and 
became the foremost of his race. 

Many readers are familiar with the story of the early 
life of the newsboy, Thomas A. Edison, and how he 
studied on the train and fitted up a mechanical labora- 
tory in the corner of a baggage-car. 

The lonely island of Nantucket would not be con- 
sidered a very favorable place to win success and fame. 
But Maria Mitchell, on seventy-five dollars a year, as 
librarian of the Nantucket Atheneum, found time and 
opportunity to become a celebrated astronomer. 

A glover’s apprentice in Scotland, who was so poor 
that he could not afford a candle or a fire to study by, 
after his day’s work was done would read by the light 
of the store windows until the lights were extin- 
guished, when he would climb up the lamp- 
post, holding on with one hand, while he 
held his book in the other. 

This poor boy became one of the great- 
est scholars of his day. 

You have read of young Thurlow Weed, 
who was so hungry for an education that 
he once traveled two miles in the snow with 
only rags tied about his feet in the place of 
shoes, to borrow a book which he could 
not afford to buy, which he sat up all night 
to read by the light of the sap-bush fire. 

Lincoln once took the office of post- 
master at New Salem, on purpose to get 
an opportunity to read all the papers and 
magazines which came to town, that being 
a privilege of the postmaster. He thought 
he was rich when he borrowed the lives of 
Washington, Franklin and Clay, and got 
possession of «+ Aisop’s Fables” and ++ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” He read the Bible 
through and through till he could almost 
repeat it. 

If a genius like Gladstone always carries 
a book in his pocket lest a precious spare 
moment escape him while waiting for a train 
or a committee, what should we of com- 
mon abilities not resort to, to save trom ob- 
livion the odds and ends of time which 
come to every life? 

When Joseph Cook was a student at 
Andover, his boarding mistress said that 
while the students were chatting and idling 
their time away while waiting for meals, he 
would take up a dictionary or some other 
book, even if he only had a minute, and 
learn something which might be of use. 

Although young Henry Wilson was bound 
out on a farm where he had to work nearly 
all of the day, and often after dark, yet he 
managed to read a thousand volumes of 
good books before he was twenty-one, bor- 
rowing nearly all of them. 

How many boys of to-day would be will- 
ing to get.up before light in the morning 
and work till after dark, and then walk for 
miles to borrow books from neighbors and rob them- 
selves of sleep that they might read the precious 
volumes ? 

Wilson seized every spare moment as though it 
were gold and made it a rule never to let an opportu- 
nity slip by him unimproved. Few boys have ever 
known so well the value of spare moments. 

Theodore Parker used to get up at daylight in the 
morning and pick blackberries to send to Boston, 
spending the money for Latin books. Before his 
father was aware of it, he had fitted himself for Har- 
vard during his odds and ends of time while working 
hard on the farm. He went through Harvard College 
with credit, although he had to assist on the farm, 
much of the time, besides. 

How often we hear a youth exclaim, ‘It is oniy ten 
or fifteen minutes to dinner-time, not time enough to 
do anything in.” But how many utilize these precious 
ten or fifteen minutes, learning a bit of poetry or treas- 
uring up some bit of knowledge which may prove 
useful in after life! 

What young man is so busy as not to be able to 
get one hour a day for self-culture, self-improvement? 
And yet think of what an hour a day, conscientiously 
devoted to study, would do for one in ten years. Reg- 
ularly and systematically used, it would give the equiva- 
lent of a high school education. . 
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Next a Throne 


E. BURTON 
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degree, so unfitted was I, by my long walk without 
sufficient food, to do myself even scant justice.” 

‘« Never mind,” said: the waiter, ++ 1 will tell the inn- 
keeper, who is a kind man, and he may find a way to 
aid you.” 

‘«¢ Yes,” said the landlord, when he had heard the 
story, ‘* you shall be my assistant clerk until you can 
earn enough to proceed homeward in tolerable com- 
fort. So cheer up! Things are bad, but not so bad 
as they might be.” So Ti Yin took heart, donned an 
apron, and was soon known as one of the most polite 
and faithful waiters who had ever served at the inn 
tables. It was a new experience, but he learned quickly. 

«It is one of the very 
oddest things that ever hap- 
pened,” Ti hearda stranger 
remark at dinner nearly a 
month later; ‘* when the 
highest degree of Chung 
Yuen was awarded at the 
recent examination, no one 
appeared to claim it, so the 
Emperor dispatched _ his 
special herald to Quong Si, 
the home of the successful 
candidate, but he could 
not be found there, and 
the Emperor feels very 
anxious for his safety.” 

‘* But what name, sir?” 
asked the astonished res- 
taurant clerk, in tones of 
surprise. which attracted 
the attention of all. 

‘* What concern is that 
of yours, you young in- 
truder?” asked one of the 
aristocratic guests; ‘* you 
seem to have a brotherly 
sympathy for the Emperor's 
anxiety.” 

‘« Ti Yin is the name of 
our new Imperial Council- 
lor,” said another guest, a 
little more civil than his 
fellows. ‘But why do you ask? Do you claim the 
honor of his acquaintance?” 

The young clerk withdrew modestly, without reply- 
ing. made himself as presentable as possible with 
limited means, excused his departure to the innkeeper, 
and hastened to report to the Department of Ceremo- 
nies. 

‘«« You cannot enter here,” said the guard. 

‘¢ But I have important business to attend to,” said 
Ti, ‘*and must have im- 
mediate audience with his 
Majesty, the Emperor.” 

«¢ Begone,” shouted the 
guard, as he drove the 
ragged stranger from the 
gate; ‘this is no place 
for vagrants.” 

Ti Yin soon returned 
and renewed his request 
for an audience, but was 
arrested and imprisoned 
as a dangerous character. 
He remained in confine- 
ment for some time, while 
outside the whole Empire 
was in a ferment over the 
strange disappearance of 
the new ** Chung Yuen,” 
who had not been seen 
during the month or more 
which had elapsed since 
the examination. 

«¢ General !” exclaimed 
one of the prison guards, 
addressing the jailer, «+1 
beg you to liberate this 
inoffensive stranger and 
allow him to go his way 
in peace ; for,” he added, 
«¢ my heart goes out to this 
man, who, I feel sure, is more sinned against than sin- 
ning. I will pledge my life that he is not one to do evil.” 

« Well,” said the jailer, after inquiring carefully into 
the matter, «* I am willing to order his release ; but 
first he must needs receive the corporal punishment 
due on account of his conviction for vagrancy and dis- 
turbing the peace.” 

*¢ Have I not borne humiliation enough?” cried Ti 
when he heard of this; ‘tell your jailer that I, Ti 
Yin, am here basely confined, and that I command 
him to appear before me and in person loose these 
fetters from my limbs.” 
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‘*Oh! my master,” began the kind-hearted guard, 
as he knelt and clasped the knees of his distinguished 
charge; but at that moment the doors of the prison 
were thrown open, and his words were drowned by a 
laugh from the President of the Board of Ceremonies, 
who had just returned from an unsuccessful search for 
Ti Yin, and was overcome by the sight of an officer 
upon his knees before a prisoner. ‘* What is the 
meaning of all this?” he asked in surprise; but when 
he had heard the story he hurriedly descended from 
his chair of state. 

‘‘ Mayest thou, O master, live a thousand years!” 
he exclaimed, kneeling very reverently at the feet of 
the celebrated scholar. 

“Imagine the picture,” 
says a writer in “ Harper's 
Magazine,” “the still man- 
acled prisoner ; the kneel- 
ing officers; the crowd 
of awe-struck on-lookers ; 
the death-like silence in 
that gloomy prison-room ! 
Could there be imagined 
a greater tribute to knowl- 
edge and education than 
was there expressed? — 
the physical power of a 
great nation doing homage 
to the intellectual power 
of an individual! Al- 
though trite, still is true 
the proverb that ‘knowl- 
edge is power.’” 

‘* Permit me to remove 
these disgraceful fetters 
from the limbs they pro- 
fane!” exclaimed one of 
the more thoughtful at- 
tendants, when the hu- 
miliating sense of having 
through stupidity done of- 
fense to one whom they 
loved and respected had 
partially subsided. 

*“No!” said Ti Yin, 
proudly but firmly, ««he who put them on, and he 
alone, has the right to remove them.” 

«| beg your forgiveness for bringing disgrace upon 
so illustrious and noble a man,” said the genefal in 
command of the prison, greatly troubled at acknowl- 
edging himself the true offender, yet seeing no escape 
from confessing his complicity in the egregious blun- 
der; ‘I trust you will overlook the offense, in your 
wisdom, for I assure you that I would have been the 
last man in the Empire to consent knowingly to such 
an indignity.” 

‘* Rise,” commanded Ti Yin, graciously; but he 
sternly added: «* Never agam act hastily in matters 
pertaining to the duties of your office, or render less 
willing aid to those appearing poor and helpless than 
to those whom you know to be both rich and power- 
ful. It is the greatest wrong ofall. The tears of the 
helpless and oppressed shall be garnered in heaven, 
and poured out in fiery vengeance upon the oppres- 
sor’s head, and her ears will refuse to listen to impious 
prayer. Goin peace.” 

Ti was conducted in state to a palace, where he was 
duly installed as Imperial Councillor, the highest dig- 
nitary in the land, save only the Emperor. The story 
of his long and wise rule occupies many ‘ 

His name is often quoted by Chinamen who wish to 
show with what security a scholar in their country can 
base his hopes upon his merit, “knowing that, if living, 
his honors will search him out, and that, if dead, no 
other can rob him of his reward.” _ The law expressly 
declares that in cases of this kind «the honors shall 
not be declared forfeited until a period of three years 
shall have elapsed after the declaration of the name of 
the successful competitor.” 


WILL POWER. 


THERE is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 
Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
Gifts count for nothing; will alone is great; 
All things give way before it soon or late. 
What obstacle can stay the mighty force 
Of the sea-seeking river in its course, 
Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait? 
Each well-born soul must win what it deserves. 
Let the fool prate of luck. The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest p never swerves, 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 
The one great aim. 
Why, even Death stands still 
And waits an hour, sometimes, for such a will. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
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Five Clondrous Decades 


Qalter Getlesley 


mney T seemed to the people of the last 
# century as if nature were at length 
nearly conquered, and the possi- 
bilities of invention about ex- 
hausted. But to us, looking 
backward, it is plain that the 
discoveries and inventions of 
the past fifty years have con- 
tributed to the immediate com- 
fort and welfare of humanity but little less than those 
of ail the countless ages which preceded the nineteenth 
century. 





» 


«¢ Reverse the engine of progress, and let us run 
fifty years into the past,”’ says Edward M. Byrn, ‘+ and 
practically we have taken from us the telegraph, the 
sewing machine, the bicycle, the reaper and vulcanized 
rubber goods. We see no telephone, no cable nor 
electric railways, no electric light, no photo-engraving, 
no photo-lithographing, no snapshot camera, no gas 
engine, no web-perfecting printing press, no practical 
woodworking machinery nor great furniture stores, no 
passenger elevator, no asphalt pavement, no steam 
fire-engine, no triple expansion steam-engine, no Gif- 
fard injector, no celluloid, no barbed-wire fence, no 
time lock for safes, no self-binding harvester, no oil 
nor gas wells, no ice machines nor cold storage. 

‘* We lose the phonograph and graphophone, air 
engines, stem-winding watches, cash registers and 
cash carriers, the great suspension bridges, iron-frame 
buildings, monitors and heavy ironclads. revolvers, 
torpedoes, magazine guns and Gatling guns, linotype 
machines, all practical typewriters, all pasteurizing, 
knowledge of microbes or disease germs, and sanitary 
plumbing, water gas, soda-water fountains, air brakes, 
coal-tar dyes and medicines, nitro-glycerine, dynamo- 
electric machines, aluminum ware, electric locomotives, 
Bessemer steel with its wonderful developments, ocean 
cables, etc.” 


* 


But, wonderful as has been the progress of the past 
half century, that of the past ten years is, relatively, 
even more remarkable. 





THOMAS A. EDISON 
THE YOUNG MAN WHO “KEP! THE PATH TO THE PATENT 
OFFICE HOT WITH HIS FOOTSTEPS” 





‘** In the last decade 
(1886 —1896),” con- 
tinues Mr. Byrn, ‘* in- 
ventions in such great 
numbers have ap- 
peared, that selection 
seems impossible with- 
out doing injustice to 
theothers. The graph- 
ophone ; the Pullman 
and Wagner railway 
cars and vestibule 
trains ; the Harvey 
process of annealing 
armor plates ; artificial silk from pyroxyline ; automo- 
bile or horseless carriages ; the Zalinski dynamite gun ; 
the Mergenthaler linotype machine molding and setting 
its own type,a whole line at a time, and doing the work 
of four compositors; the Welsbach gas burner; the 
Krag-Jorgensen rifle ; Professor Langley’s aérodrome ; 
the manufacture of acetylene gas from calcium carbide ; 
the discovery of argon, a constituent of the atmosphere ; 
the application of the cathode rays in photography by 
Roéntgen ; Edison’s fluoroscope for seeing with the 
cathode rays; Tesla’s discoveries in electricity, and 
the kinetoscope, are some of the modern inventions 
which still interest and engage the attention of the 
world, while the great development in photography, 
and of the web-perfecting printing press, the type- 











writer, the modern bicycle, and the cash register, is 
beyond enumeration or adequate comment.” 

The above diagram from the ‘ Scientific Ameri- 
can” of July 25, 1896, gives an excellent idea of the 
rapid increase im invention in the United States for 
sixty years. 

The full significance of our present scientific and in- 
dustrial status, and the scarcely limited prospect of 
future advancement, will be understood better by a 
rapid glance backward at the larger achievements of 
the past five hundred years. The most cursory and 
superficial retrospect will «+ inspire us with emotions of 
wonder and admiration at the resourceful and dominant 
spirit of man. Delving into the secret recesses of the 
earth, he has tapped the hidden supplies of Nature’s 
fuel, has invaded her treasure-house of gold and silver, 
robbed Mother Earth of her hoarded stores, and pos- 
sessed himself of her family record, finding on the 
pages of geology sixty millions of years existence. 
Peering into the invisible little world, the infinite 
secrets of microcosm have yielded their fruitful and 
potent knowledge of bacteria and cell growth. With 
telescope and spectroscope he has climbed into limit- 
less space above, and defined the size, distance and 


» constitution of a star, millions of miles away. The 


lightning is made his swift messenger, and thought 
flashes in submarine depths around the world; the 
voice travels faster than the wind, dead matter is made 
to speak, the invisible has been revealed, the powers 
of Niagara are harnessed to do his will.” 


” 


Early in 1896 the scientific world was startled by 
Professor Roéntgen’s announcement that he could 
photograph the skeleton of a living man, or read 
through several inches of substance hitherto con- 
sidered opaque, by using the cathode rays; but, while 
many learned men were somewha: incredulous, no one 
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ventured to express an opinion until careful tests were 
made. As soon as his claims were substantiated, his 
discovery was welcomed, and was utilized with a 
promptness little less than astounding. 





FIFTEEN FEET LONG AND FOURTEEN FEET WIDE FROM TIP 
TO TIP OF ITS WINGS 


In 1896 and early in 1897 came reports of success- 
ful flights of Professor Langley’s steel aérodrome, 
which, without the aid of gas or other buoyant agents, 
was driven against the wind by its own machinery 
about three-quarters of a mile. On one trip it flew in 
a horizontal line until the water which furnished the 
steam was exhausted, when it slowly but gracefully 
swept downward and rested upon the Potomac, so 
gently that none of its machinery was injured. 

With a machine of ten times its weight, Professor 
Langley said, a condensing apparatus could be carried 
by which the water might be used again and again, 
and the flight prolonged for hundreds of miles. 


ce 


On May 6, 1897, Professor Arthur W. Barnard rose 
successfully from the Tennessee Exposition grounds at 
Nashville, in a semi-dirigible, balloon-supported air- 
ship, which he propelled beyond the sight of ten 
thousand spectators and descended in safety. This 
feat was widely reported, and was accepted by readers 
almost as a matter of course, even before it was gen- 
erally known that the machine was suspended trom a 
balloon of hydrogen gas. 

On June 21, the Raddatz submarine boat made a 
successful trip of half an hour several feet below the 
surface of Fox River, Wisconsin; and, less than a 
week later, the steam yacht Elide, on the Atlantic 
coast, ran a mile at about the average speed of ex- 
press trains. 

It excites but little surprise in 1897 when the news- 
papers announce the discovery of a new bacillus or of 
an important disease-germ, and descriptions of im- 
proved methods of psychometry are read as items of 
only passing interest. Two years ago the horseless 
carriage was comparatively unknown. Now a com- 
pany has been organized in London with a capital of 
three-quarters of a million dollars, to run three hun- 
dred and fifty electric cabs at about half the charges 
per day for a cab with a horse. In Paris petroleum 
carriages by the hundred are run at a cost of from 
thirty to forty cents apiece per day. The American 
automobile carriages, neater, lighter, more compact, 
than those made in Europe, are also superior in 
speed, running nearly or quite thirty miles an hour 
on smooth roads, at a cost of a quarter of a cent a 
mile. 


* 


It was reported several years ago that Professor E. 
J. Loomis had taken advantage of electric currents 
and sent telegraphic messages some three or four miles 
without intervening wires. Writers in various maga- 
zines have recently given several half-scientific, half- 
imaginative suggestions of telegraphy at long dis- 
tances at will, without wires, and without being con- 
fined to the natural. currents of any particular localities. 
They give accounts of the work of one electrician, a 
Professor Bose, who, with an electric radiator in one 
room and a receiver in another room seventy-five feet 
away, with three walls of brick and mortar eighteen 
inches thick between, succeeded in concentrating elec- 
tric waves by means of lenses, and ringing a bell and 
firing a pistol in the distant room, in much the same 
way that a burning-glass concentrates the sun’s rays, 
and ignites a piece of dark paper held at the focus. 

It is generally known that Edison has succeeded in 
telegraphing to and from a moving train wholly by 
sympathetic « lectrical action between the wires along 
the side of the railroad and receivers and trans- 
mitters in the cars; so, as scientific achievements 
formerly considered absolutely impossible have become 
so frequent in recent years, no one feels entirely safe 
in saying that electrical action may not be produced 
a mile, a thousand miles, or even a million miles from 
the prime radiator. 
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Can [ Afford to Go to College? 


[EN Lincoln was on his way to 
Washington before his first in- 
auguration, Rutgers College was 
pointed out to him as they passed 
it, and he exclaimed : «+ Ah! that 
is what I have always regretted, 

the want of a college educa- 
tion. Those who have it should 
thank God for it.” 

‘Ca go to college?” asks many an 

Amer has hardly a dollar to his name 

and 1 college course means years of 
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than Vebster or James A. Garfield. 
Scar ealth who reads these lines but 
can e will he may. Here as else- 


wher illy make the way, and never 
befor iny avenues of resource open to 
the st flexible purpose, as there are to- 
day, - nd this moment. 
Hard W Makes Practical Men 


( rarely favored great men. A 
low ur toa great career. The boy 
wi rough college may have a hard 
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How TI Did It 
ge with 
wI ate of Amherst. ‘* During the year 
I eived from the college a scholarship 
of $ idditional gift of $20.00, borrowed 
$1 rent expenses during freshman year 
wel Besides this I spent $10.55 for 
l . lothing, $10.57 for voluntary sub- 
st r railroad fares, $8.24 for sundries. 
t summer I earned $100.00. I 
W four-dollar boarding house all of 
S d earned half-board, retaining my 
Oo ollar per week. The expenses of 
s re $394.50. I earned during the 


y urd, $87.20, received a scholarship 
of fts amounting to $12.50, and bor- 
rowed $150.00, with all of 
which I just covered ex- 
penses. 
‘« In junior year I engaged 
a nice furnished room at 
$60.00 per year, which I 
agreed to pay for by work 
about the house. By cleri- 
cal work, etc., I earned 
$37.00; also earned full 
board waiting upon table; 
received $70.00 from a 
scl®larship; $55.00 from 
ROST gifts; borrowed $70.00; 
which squared my accounts 
sting $40.00, due on tuition. The 
é ear, including, of course, the full 
va om and tuition, were $478.76. 
following summer I earned $40.00. 
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Throughout senior year | retained the same room, 
under the same conditions as the previous year. I 
waited on table all the year, and received full board ; 
earned by clerical work, tutoring, etc., $40.00; bor- 
rowed $40.00 ; secured a scholarship of $70.00; took 
a prize of $25.00; received a gift of $35.00. The ex- 
penses of senior year, $496.64, were necessarily 
heavier than those of previous years. But, having se- 
cured a good position as teacher for the coming year, 
I was permitted to give my note for the amount I 
could not raise, and so was enabled to graduate without 
financial embarrassment. 

‘* The total expense for the course was about 
$1,708.00; of which, counting scholarships as earn- 
ings, I earned $1,157.00.” 


What Push Can Do 


For four years Richard Weil was noted as the great 
prize winner of Columbia College, and for « turning 
his time, attention and energy to any work that would 
bring remuneration.” He would do any honest work 
that would bring cash, — and every cent of this money 
as well as every hour not spent in sleep throughout the 
four years of his college course was devoted to getting 
his education. 

The president of the class of 1896 at Columbia Col- 
lege earned the money to pay for his course by selling 
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agricultural implements. One of his classmates, by 
the savings of two years’ work as a farm laborer, re- 
turns from farm work during vacation, and money 
earned by tutoring, writing and copying done after 
study hours, not only paid his way through college, 
but helped to support his aged parents. He believed 
that he could afford a college training and he got it. 

Twenty-five of the young men graduated at Yale in 
1896 paid their way entirely throughout their courses. 
It seemed as if they left no avenue for earning money 
untried. Tutoring, copying, newspaper work, and 
positions as clerks were well occupied fields; and 
painters, drummers, founders, machinists, bicycle 
agents and mail carriers were numbered among the 
twenty-five. 


Green Mountain Grit 


Gaius B. Frost was graduated at the Brattleboro (Vt.) 
High School, taught district schools six terms, and 
entered Dartmouth College with just money enough to 
pay the first necessary expenses. He worked in gar- 
dens and as a janitor for some time. During his 
course he taught six terms as principal of a high 
school, and one year as assistant superintendent in 
the Essex County Truant School, at Lawrence, Mass., 
pushed a rolling chair at the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, was porter one season at Oak Hill House, 
Littleton, N. H., and canvassed for a publishing 
house one summer in Maine. None of his fellow- 
students did more to secure an education. 

Isaac J. Cox of Philadelphia worked his way through 
Kimball Academy, Meriden, N. H., and through 
Dartmouth College, doing many kinds of work. 
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There was no honest work within the limits of his 
ability that he would not undertake to pay his way. 
He served summers as waiter in a White Mountain 
hotel, finally becoming head waiter. Like Mr. Frost. 
he ranked well in his classes, and is a young man ot; 
solid character and attainments. 

A Harvard senior of 1896, called «‘ the most sub- 
stantial man in his c) ~- * worked his way through 
college by vari . cans. A classmate, Newton 
Henry Black, not only supported himself, but com- 
pleted the four years’ course in three. 


More Than Half Earned Their Expenses 


At Williams College thirty-four of the sixty-four 
men, graduated in 1896, had trusted entirely to their 
own exertions for four earnest, hard-working years, 
with the exception of aid received from scholarships. 

The actual expenses of a college course need not be 
as great as is often supposed. Furthermore, scholar- 
ships at the leading universities were never before so 
numerous and generous as now. The average mini- 
mum cost for four years at college is variously esti- 
mated at from $1,500 to $2,000 or more, but the 
spending capacity of many a young man who was 
graduated in 1896 had for four years been accurately 
determined by his earning capacity. Not less than one 
thousand of these graduates, it is said, were young men 
who, four years before, did not know where their first 
half-year’s expenses were to come from. 

The lowest amount spent by any member of the 
class of 1896 at Yale for a sing'e year was $100. The 
accurate cash account of 
another man showed that, 
during the four years, he 
had spent just $641, or 
only about $4.00 per 
school week throughout 
his college course. 

The average yearly ex- 
penses of the class of 1896, 
at Princeton, were $698 .- 
78. The minimum expen- 
diture was $195. Seven- 
teen men of the class 
supported themselves en- 
tirely during their course, 
and forty-six paid most of 
their expenses. 

Every young man or 
woman should weigh the 
matter well before con- 
cluding that a _ college 
education is out of the 
question for them. 


“ Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can.” 


* 
How a Slave Trader Was Outwitted 


“ILL have that nigger, if it takes my last cent,” said a 
wealthy Virginia slave dealer when he heard that “ Mack,” 
the body servant and companion of James Murder, deceased, 
was to be sold with the rest of his former master’s property ; 
and so this big, powerful darkey, richer by far than many of 
the white slaveholders, bought Mack at an almost unheard- 
of price. 

Mack had but little colored blood in him, and with his fine 
education which he had shared with his young master, h's 
pleasing manners and address, and his handsome face, he 
would easily have passed for a white man. 

A short time after he became the property of James Hub- 
bar:|, they took a journey to the extreme South, where there 
was to be a sale of slaves, but Mack was retained as body 
servant. He became acquainted with many of the fast young 
men, and passed as a Virginia planter. 

One day as he and an acquaintance passed a big, burly 
looking negro, Mack remarked nonchalantly, “ D’ye see that 
fellow over there? Wel, I must sell him; I bought him 
lately, but he is too inde and I don’t want him.” 

“ What will you take for him?” was asked. 

“ Well, he ought to bring fifteen hundred easily, but, to save 
time and bother, U'll take a thousand,” and before the day 
was over the matter was omanged, and Mack had sold his 
master ! 

Of course there was a fierce struggle when they attempted 
to seize Hubbard, but he was finally taken from the fashion- 
able hotel, amid the jeers of his c and it took 
many weeks, a large part of his fortune, and the ition 
of three citizens, to finally convince the court officials that he 
was the master, not the slave. But, in the meantime, Mack, 
with his thousand dollars, made good his and was 
never found, th he was not followed to Paris, where 
they thought he had gone to join his and James. Murder’s 
former assaciates. But [lubbard was less arrogant thereafter. 
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“Row I Got My Start” 


TOLD BY HEZEKIAH CONANT 


Waviteilieiee iE TY-TWO years ago I per- 
suaded my father to let me leave 
my home in Dudley, Mass., and 
strike out for myself. So one 
morning in May, 1845, the old 
farm horse was hitched to the 
wagon ; and, dressed in our Sun- 
day clothes, father and I started 
for Worcester. Our object was 
to get me the situation offered by an advertisement in 
the Worcester County *+ Gazette” as follows : — 


BOY WANTED. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. — At the “ Gazette” 
Office, a well disposed boy, able to do heavy rolling. Worces- 
ter, May 7. 





The financial inducements were thirty dollars the 
first year, thirty-five the next, and forty dollars the 
third year and board in the employer's family. These 
conditions were accepted, and | began work the next 
day. 

The “Gazette” was an ordinary four-page sheet. 
I soon learned what ‘+ heavy rolling” meant, for the 
paper was printed on a ‘+ Washington” hand-press, 
the edition of about 2,000 copies requiring two labori- 
ous intervals of about ten hours each, every week. 
The printing of the outside was generally done Friday 
and kept me very busy all day. The inside went to 
press about three or tour o'clock Tuesday afternoon, 
and it was after three o'clock on Wednesday morning 
before I could go to bed, tired and lame from the 
heavy rolling. 

In addition, I also had the laborious task of carrying 
a quantity of water from the pump behind the block 
around to the entrance in front, and then up two 
flights of stairs, usually a daily job. I was at first 
everybody's servant. I was abused, called all sorts of 
nicknames, had to sweep out the office, build fires in 
the winter, run errands, post bills, carry papers, wait 
on the editor, in fact I led the life of a genuine 
printer's devil; but when I showed them at length 
that I had learned to set type and run the press, I 
was promoted, and another boy was hired to succeed 
to my task with all its decorations. 

My connecticn with the 
printing business lasted only 
about two years, during 
which time I had the honor 
of inking the forms for the 
first issue of «+The Daily 
Transcript,” the first daily 
paper published in Worces- 
ter. Through acquaintance 
with workmen employed 
there, I occasionally visited 
machine-shops and found. 
ries, where the operations 
were new and interesting to 
me, and where I discovered 
that there are other walks of life besides literature in 
which thought and study are required. Foundry work, 
pattern making, calico-printing machinery, the planning 
and cutting of bevel and spur gearing, the shaping of 
their teeth, the problems of speeds, screw cutting, the 
working of steam engines, wire drawing, forging, and 
mechanical engineering generally, had an attraction 
which grew upon me, and in such work my lively imagi- 
nation saw great possibilities. Besides, | found out 
that while machine-shop boys have dirty hands and 
wear overalls, they generally receive better wages than 
printers, and their work is more steady and less spas- 
modic in its character. 

I soon got a job ina machine-shop at about seventy- 
five cents a day and scored a fair success as a beginner. 
At the end of six months, | demanded and received 
wages at the rate of six dollars per week. 1 began to 
feel like a capitalist, for at the close of my first year I 
had started a savings-bank account with nearly fifty 
dollars to my credit. The next year I got a raise from 
a dollar to a dollar and a half per day, which in those 
times was fair journeyman's pay. 

Mechanical drawing of machinery next attracted my 
attention, and I bought a drafting-board and set of 
instruments, and took evening lessons, I had a room- 
mate with ambition in the same line, and we used to 
practice our drawing exercises together evenings and 
leisure days, attempting shading and perspective, and 
trying to originate new inventions and new forms of 
pulleys, toothed gearing, bevel and spur. 

Time passed, and I accepted a good offer to go to 
Hartford. While living there I had some experience 
in Colt’s large armory, and also in the works of the 
Sharp's rifle factory... I made some drawings for Mr 
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Sharp in machinery for projectiles, yet we failed to 
reach the success we hoped for; but | had the good 
fortune to make an improvement in Sharp's rifle which 
paid me royalties during the Civil War at the rate of 
several thousand dollars per annum. 

Having obtained a reputation as a draftsman, I gave 
evening lessons whenever I could get a class of boys, 
helped inventors with their cases in preparation tor 
patent applications, and designed special machinery. 
In 1857-8 I invented an automatic machine to wind 
thread upon spools, which brought me money and ex- 
tended my reputation. This invention was at once 
taken up by the Willimantic Thread Company, and | 
entered their service under a three-years’ contract as 
an expert mechanic. I then became an overseer and, 
of course, in my department, an employer and director 
of quite a large number of hands. I remained with 
the Company nine years, and resigned on account of 
some dissatisfaction. 

I then came to Pawtucket with my family and house- 
hold goods, in low spirits and somewhat discouraged. 
1 had some money saved up, however, and bought a 
small cottage, as I did not want to be turned out of 
dvors at the whim of a landlord. Here I was be- 
triended by Messrs. Fales & Jenks, to whom I am 
still grateful. On consultation with them, attracted 


by the high prices prevailing for spool cotton in that 
year (1868), I organized the “Conant Thread Com- 
pany,” secured a charter from the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature, built a small wooden mill of two stories, 48 x 
100 feet, built some machinery and imported some 
yarn, and began to make the best six-cord thread. 





"YOU COULD NOT BUY IT FOR ALL THE MODERN LEDGERS IN NEW YORK" 


This may have been all good luck, but I can see 
that, if I had been dishonest or reckless or had had 
associates of bad character, I should have had to 
take a much lower position in proportion to my 
depreciation of character or ability, and that, although 
I might have been partially successful, | never could 
have commanded the position which I have held. 

My promotion in the «+ Gazette” printing office was 
my first real success, and from that day to this I have 
never asked anybody to get me a situation, and never 
used a letter of recommendation; but when an impor- 
tant job was in prospect, the proposed employers were 
given all facilities to learn of my ability and character. 

If some young men are easily discouraged, I hope 
they may gain encouragement and strength from my 
story. It is a long, rough road at first; but, like the 
ship on the ocean, you must lay your course for the 
place where you hope to land, and take advantage of 
all favoring circumstances. 


oS 


Fi Gentle Reproot 


«¢ GIVE me two apples for luncheon to-day, please, 
mamma, I want one for Jane Woods.” «* Why, my 
dear, do you want an apple for her?” ++ Because 
yesterday she stole mine from my basket and | don’t 
want to tempt her to-day, so I am going to give her 
one.” 

The child did so, and soon Jane Woods brought the 
apple to her and asked her to take it, as she stole one 
from her the day before and wanted to pay it back. 
ine not take any apples again without a request 
to so. 
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Rockefeller’s first Ledger 


OT long since, John D. Rockefeller, 
told how he used to sleep under 
the roof, where he could hear 
the rain and through which he 
could see the sky. 

‘**] had a hard struggle to get 
a foothold,” he said. ++ As a boy 
just out of school, I found my seit 
looking for a situation early in 
life. I walked all over town in an attempt to find 
something to do. I visited every railroad office, every 
store, and, in fact, every place in the city where | 
thought I could find employment. Everywhere | met 
with discouragement until I found one man, God 
bless him, who took me into his office and gave me 
work, and that man was H. B. Tuttle. 

-* That was the beginning, and a few years later I 
started a little business of my own with a partner. In 
a short time came a crisis in our affairs, and it was 
necessary for our young firm, which was beginning to 
branch out, to raise more money. I remembered my 
friends and acquaintances, and called on them, one 
after another. Many expressed the most profound in- 
terest in our firm, but that’s all. 

‘« Just at this critical moment I bethought me to try 
the bankers, and I finally visited the office of a dear 
friend of mine — he is a friend of us all, —I mean Mr. 
T. P. Handy. I expected him here this afternoon, 
and I hope he may yet come. We all reverence Mr. 
Handy, and I| have particular reason to be grateful to 
him. He asked me how I 
proposed to conduct my busi- 
ness and how much money | 
wanted, Gentlemen, it was 
an enormous sum, and I[ 
scarcely dared to name it to 
him; it was two thousand 
dollars. +All right, Mr. 
Rockefeller, you can have 
the money,’ said Mr. Handy ; 
and, as [| went out of that 
bank, full of hope, I stood up 
straight and erect, as I then 
cousidered myself one of the 
business men of Cleveland, 
you know.” He then read 
from a little yellow-covered 
bool, which was his ledger 
in boyhood. ‘I place great 
value on this little book,” he 
said. ‘+I have not seen it 
before for. twenty-five years, 
but you could not buy it for 
all the modern ledgers in 
New York and what they 
would bring in. It reports 
what I received and paid out 
for several years. Here is 
an item: * Income from De- 
cember 26, 1855, to January 
26, 1856, $50°; and I lived 
within my income! Out of that I paid my washer- 
woman, my board, and saved a little and put it 
away. I see that I paid in the Sunday-school one 
cent, which was all I could afford. I was as inde- 
pendent in those days as Mr. Astor. I remember the 
clothes I bought; — not fashionable, but cheap and 
good. 

‘* My clothing, from November, 1855, to Novem- 
her, 1856, cost me just nine dollars and nine cents. 
Here are some bits of extravagance which had escaped 
my memory: ‘One pair of gloves, $2. Mittens, 
three shillings. Gave away $5.58. Missionary cause, 
November 25, fifteen cents. Ministerial student, ten 
cents. Night society, seventy-five cents. Sabbath- 
school, five cents. Present to Sunday-school super- 
intendent, twenty-five cents.’ I was living in Cleve- 
land then; I must have felt sorry for New York, for 
here is an item, « Five Points Mission, twelve cents.’ 

“« All these little things helped me to get into sym- 
pathy with many undertakings, both religious and phil- 
anthropic. My opinion is that no man can trust him- 
self to wait until he is charitable; he must give away 
some money continually. 

‘* Get all the money you can ; get it fairly and justly, 
and then give away all you can.” 

This man, whose clothes cost him nine dollars a 
year, has given $7,000,000 to Chicago University, and 
his other charities are so large that he employs a man 
on a large salary to look after them. 

** What is success?” asks Mr. Rockefeller. «+ Is it 
to get money? is that success? Who is the poorest 
man in the world to-day? The poorest man I know is 
the man who has nothing but money, nothing else in 
the world but money, — only money.” 
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Shall L Go Into Business for Myself ? 


Edward Madison 


BILLIONAIRES seem to take de- 
> light in advising young men to 
go into business for themselves 
after they get the first thousand 
dollars. This seems very natural 
advice for a millionaire to give, 
but is it always best? 

In these days of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, when everything tends 
enormous establishments, when 
the great f the little ones, when wealthy men 





to great « 


are bet er, and poor men, poorer, one 
should y cautious about advising young 
men a en to go into business with their 
little, hai vings. 

Not « as the executive ability, the 
strengt! moral stamina, the push, to con- 
duct b essfully for himself and stand his 
groun : 

Mucl iid in favor of working for a salary, 
especia when everything is pusher or 
pushe great majority of those who go into 
business elves ultimately go to the wall, The 
salaried t harassed by the fear of failure, the 
embarrass e perplexities, and the wear and tear 
of busi: to which the proprietors are subjected. 

Mar who maintain elegant establi-hments on 
the fa treets of New York and other large 
cities, imen. Many of them own magnifi- 
cent « ntry homes, own their yachts, keep 
fine hors apparently enjoy themselves better 
than ma ive their business establishments. 


Some Princely Salaries 


t 


It is es , it two thousand men in New York 


City a alaries of $25,000 a year or more 
apiece 

John A , President of the New York Life In- 
suran ever been engaged in a single busi- 
ness ent his own account, and yet he is earn- 
ing $5 ur. Thirty years ago he began his 
struggle vorld as a clerk at Albany, N. Y., 
on a sala = 2 month. 

It is rue that the eminent lawyer, Joseph 
H Choa es $250,000 a year in his business, 
the large t earned by any lawyer in the United 
States is willing to abandon his entire prac- 
tice to g U.S. Senate, for a salary not one- 
fortiet} is the gross amount obtained from his 


law 
John | ns gets a salary of $50,000 a year as 


attor Sugar Trust. When he merged the 
differer into one big concern he received a 
fee of $ the largest single business fee we 
kn 


! 


It 1uncey Depew gets a salary twice as 
large as the President of the United States. 


W he rivate practice he did not make one- 
tent t he gets from the New York Central 
and H 1 River Railroad Company. His connec- 
tion w Vanderbilts has undoubtedly given him 
opport r making money outsidé which he never 
would | id independently. This is true with 
many v on salaries 

Large s are not confined to railroad and insur- 
ance ;. Many clergymen become wealthy. 
Dr H stor of the richest congregation in 
New \ . salary of $30,000 a year. This only 
re of his income, for his fees, as in the 
case ther clergymen, are very large for tying 
nuptia for christenings, etc. Dr. Hall’s income 
is est gh as $50,000 a year. 


Perilous Ventures in Business 


ely trying and dangerous time to go 
ndently. The tendency in all kinds 
towards centralization. This ruins, 


every res of small concerns which have but 
tal. It looks as if, ultimately, all 
kit s in large cities may be centralized in 


enorn hments, and the small concerns have 
t rity. Take, for instance, the mam- 


m nt stores, where almost everything 
whi n the home can be found in one es- 


I « and drug departments in these large 


en [he proprietors simply set off depart- 
m« e interior of the store; and, inasmuch as 
the make a specialty of books, for instance, 
they are t obliged to keep up so great a variety as 
the ealer, pure and simple ; but they can select 
the k publications which have a popular sale 


and, as it is only a department and not an establish- 
ment with proprietors, head clerks, etc., they can 
undersell the regular dealers who are obliged to keep 
many books which are rarely called for and upon which, 
in the end, there is very little profit. In other words, 
the department can be conducted with very much less 
rent, without an expensive frontage on the street, and 
by a superintendent only, in place of a proprietor and a 
superintendent. The same principle applies toa drug 
department, or to any one of many others. Hundreds 
of little periodical and other stores in our large cities 
which used to be carried on by mothers of families with 
the help of the children, have been swallowed up by 
the large stores. 

Years ago, a merchant in New York made a special- 
ty of Dent's gloves, made in France. He had built up 
a large business in-this one specialty, when the pro- 
prietors of one of the larger New York concerns bought 
the entire output of the Dent factory and ruined the 
small dealer. It is needless to multiply instances ; 
people who live in large cities see these things every 
day and cannot help understanding that the tendency 
is for large establishments to swallow small ones. 


First, Count the Cost 


For this reason we should hesitate a long time be- 
fore advising a young man to go into business for him- 
self, especially along the lines where centralization has 
become so powerful. 

Thousands of young men draw their little all from 
the savings bank, which represents years of toil and 
sacrifice, and go into business for themselves, only to 
meet with failure in the majority of cases. 

In these days of extensive advertising, when every- 
thing is pushed right to your door ; when a single firm 
spends more money for an advertisement in one daily 
than many a young man’s entire capital ; when depart- 
ment stores pay very large salaries to the men who 
dress their show windows to attract customers, and 
every conceivable device attracts the eye of the passer- 
by; when art galleries and waiting rooms and restaur- 
ants and musicians even are kept in these establish- 
ments for the benefit of customers; what are the 
chances of success for the young man with only three 
or five thousand dollars, who starts a business of his 
own in a large city, almost under the eaves of a mam- 
moth department store ? 

Let a young man count carefully the cost and the 
chances before he embarks for himself with his little 
all. Let him study the great department stores if he 
thinks of becoming a merchant, let him talk with the 
men in charge of departments who, perhaps, have been 
financially ruined themselves by this very firm. It is 
well known that large concerns employ thousands of 
men who have failed themselves and who are unable 
to cope with the intense competition of the day. 

Far be it from us to discourage any young man from 
conducting his own store or factory ; omthe other hand 
we shall endeavor to encourage both young men and 
young women to go into business for themselves when- 
ever it is possible to do so without too great risk ; but 
it would not be right not to point out the rocks and 
shoals which have wrecked so many adventurers on the 


sea of trade. 


Reasons for Branching Out 


There are many reasons why it is a positive duty for 
young men to branch out for themselves whenever it is 
possible ; for, as a rule, young men who dare to ven- 
ture develop better character, more stamina, and 
greater independence than the young man who works 
for a salary. To be in business for oneself usually 
means a broader mind, a larger view of life. The 
constant struggle to make both ends meet, to adjust 
means to ends, the constant stretching of the mind to 
meet emergencies, the effort to guard against failure in 
hard times or panics; the perpetual struggle to keep 
one’s head above water, the constant need of watchful- 
ness, the determination never to swerve a_ hair's 
breadth from the right, nor to misrepresent goods, nor 
to lie about quality, even to pay expenses ; — all these 
things tend to develop character. 

In fact, the greatest school of life, that which excels 
the college or the university, is this perpetual struggle 
to get on and keep up in the world. Here is where 
power is developed, where manhood is born. 

Of course, there is this also to be said in favor of the 
young man who goes into business with small capital : 
the fact that he has earned his little capital means that 
he is likely to be more alert for opportunities, that he 
will be more watchful for a chance to better his condi- 
tion, more careful to make the most of what little he 
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has and not to lose it. The fact that he has energy 
and push and determination to get to the front, to suc- 
ceed at all hazards, adds enormous power to his little 
fund, which the same sum of the millionaire’s capital 
can never. possess. 

Then again, everybody wants to help the young man 
who is trying to help himself. Many people respect 
his struggles, and will not only trade with him, but 
will send their friends to him, will advertise him ; so 
that the youth who has the qualities of success in him, 
the tact to make himself known, and the personal quali- 
ties which will attract business, if he is a good buyer, 
a shrewd calculator, is honest, industrious, and gets in- 
to the right location, even with enormous odds against 
him, usually has more than a fair chance of succeeding, 
even with small capital. 


How Be Became a Railroad President 


‘ ES,” said Charles Francis Adams, “1 

A remember very well when William H. 
Baldwin entered the service of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. I was then president of 
the road. 

‘* President Eliot of Harvard first called 
my attention to the young man, recently graduated. 
He said that he considered him a good man for railroad 
business. We are always looking for first-class young 
men, you know; so | found a place for him with the 
Union Pacific. 

‘« He was sent West, and soon began to distinguish 
himself. His energy and ability secured rapid promo- 
tion at Omaha and at Butte City. 

** When I ceased to be pres- 
ident of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Mr. Baldwin resigned his 
position, too. He was then gen- 
eral manager, I believe, and had 
made himself of the greatest use- 
fulness to the road. 

‘«* He had shown himself to be — 
possessed of all the qualities that 
go to make up a successtul rail- 
road manager, including the 
rather rare one of great integ- wa. H. BALDWIN, JR. 
rity. 

** Upon leavingsthe employ of the Union Pacific, he 
became general manager of the Flint and Pére Mar- 
quette Railroad, and became very popular as before. 

** Messrs. Morgan & Co. had their eyes on him all 
this time, and subsequently he was employed by them. 


4Vn. 


He was sent down to take charge of the Southern 


Railroad Company, and was again successful. 

‘Mr. Baldwin has simply shown, during his 
employment by these railroads, that he has energy, 
character, mental alertness, and the important faculty 
of minding his own business. These have made him 
what he is. 

“I think highly of him. Yes, I believe him to be 
the most promising railroad man in the country.” 

This is indeed high praise, coming from one of the 
greatest railroad organizers of the century. But it is 
still further emphasized by the election, in September, 
1896, of this Boston boy, but little more than thirty 
years of age, to succeed the late Austin Corbin as 
president of the Long Island Railroad. 

Such a career is a good illustration of what strict 
application will do when combined with a good educa- 
tion, intelligent appreciation of what is required, and 
adaptability for work. 

He is the youngest railroad president in the East. 
He is only thirty-four years old, and has risen in 
about ten years from a clerkship in a Western railroad 
office to the presidency of one of the finest railroad 
properties of its kind in the United States. 

He was born in Boston, February 5, 1863. His 
father is president of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, a position he has filled with great ability for 
nearly thirty years. Young Baldwin was graduated 
from the Roxbury Latin School with honors, and 
completed his course at Harvard in 1885. 

He was very popular with «'! classes while at 
Harvard. He was president of the Harvard Glee 
Club, and also of the Memorial Hall Dining Associa- 
tion, a codperative organization of the 
students. Under «+ Billy Baldwin's” administration 
everything was conducted in an eminently sa’ 
manner. Here was where he made his first ++ hit” in 
a business sense; and when, late in 1885, Charles 
Francis Adams said that he was looking for a t, 
reliable young man to place in the head office of the 
Union Pacific Railroad at aha, President Eliot 
tion, to which he was pro elected. 
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, MEANT to take good care of your 
book, Mr. Crawford, I did, in- 
deed,” said the boy, in great 
trepidation ; ‘+ but I've damaged 
it a good deal without intending 
to, and now I want to make it 
right with you if 1 can. What 
shall I do to make good the 
damage?” 

‘* Why, what’s happened to it, Abe?” asked the 
rich farmer, as he took the copy of Weems’s * Life of 
Washington,” which he had lent young. Lincoln, and 
looked at the stained leaves and warped binding. ‘It 
looks as if it had been out all through last night’s storm. 
How came you to forget, and leave it out to soak?” 

‘«“*Twas this way, Mr 
Crawford,” replied Abe, 
shifting uneasily to the 
other foot; ‘‘ I sat up late 
to read it; and, when | 
went to bed, I put it away 
carefully in my bookcase, 
as I call it, a little opening 
between two logs in the 
wall of our cabin. I dreamed 
about General Washington 
all night. When I woke up 
I took it out to read a page 
or two before I did the 
chores, and you can’t im- 
agine how-1I felt when I 
found it in this shape. It 
seems that the mud-daubing 
had got out of the weather 
side of that crack, and the 
rain must have dripped on 
it three or four hours be- 
fore I took it out. I’m real 
sorry, Mr. Crawford, and 
want to fix it up with you 
somehow, if you can tell me 
any way, for I ain’t got the 
money to pay for it with.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Craw- 
ford, ‘‘ being as it’s you, 
Abe, I won’t be hard on 
you. Come over and shuck 
corn three days, and the 
book’s yours.” 

Had Mr. Crawford told 
young Abraham Lincoln 
that he had fallen heir to 
a fortune, the boy could 
hardly have felt more elated. 
Shuck corn only three days, 
and earn the book that told 
all about his greatest hero! 

‘« 1 don’t intend to delve, 
grub, shuck corn, split rails 
and the like always,” he told Mrs. Crawford, after he 
had read the volume. ‘I’m going to fit myself for a 
profession.” 

‘* Why, what do you want to be now?” asked Mrs. 
Crawford, in surprise. 

‘«Oh, I'll be President,” said Abe, with a smile. 

‘*You’d make a pretty President, with all your 
tricks and jokes, now, wouldn't you?” said the farm- 
er’s wife. 

‘‘Oh, I'll study and get ready,” replied the boy, 
**and then maybe the chance will come.” 





* 


‘* Perhaps people a hundred years hence,” writes 
Jesse W. Weik, one of Lincoln's latest biographers, 
‘+ will hesitate to believe that the speech at Gettysburg 
battlefield and the inaugural address delivered from 
the portico of the Capitol at Washington, March 4, 
1865, were written by a man whose school days, all 
told, ‘did not amount to one year,’ and wh. was 
‘ never in a college or academy as a student. and never 
inside of a college or academy building’ till after he 
had become a practicing lawyer, in his twenty-eighth 
year.” 

Mr. Weik says that Lincoln found + pieces to speak ” 
in «‘ The Kentucky Preceptor,” containing a number 
of useful lessons in reading, compiled for the use of 
schools by a teacher. 

‘* We are indebted to his stepmother for the informa- 
tion that his mathematical instruction came from Pike’s 
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arithmetic ; but he was unable to buy the book, and 
was therefore obliged to borrow the copy which be- 
longed to a neighbor — presumably Josiah Crawford. 

‘« In order to possess the essential parts of the book, 
he resolved to copy them. Having procured certain 
sheets of unruled paper, nine inches wide and fourteen 
long, he sewed them together at one edge with string, 
so that they would open like a book. Then, with a 
quill pen, he patiently copied the essential parts of the 
entire arithmetic. Along the edges and in the unused 
corners of many pages are found snatches of school- 
boy doggerel.” 

** Not only were books in some cases out of his 
reach, but paper and like supplies were not always to 
be had, so that the practice of writing was not at all 
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Stepping-Stones to the Cbite Nouse « « 


times an easy matter. Oftentimes when at work plow- 
ing in the fields, the boy would — when the old, flea- 
bitten gray mare stopped to rest at the end of a long 
furrow, — draw from his pocket a piece of smoothly 
planed wood and cover the impromptu slate with words 
and figures, written with the pencil he had made of 
soapstone or clay. His stepmother tells us he would 
cover the smooth side of every log and board about 
the cabin with his rude essays and arithmetical calcu- 
lations. The door was a study in hieroglyphics.” 
+ 

‘«¢ As I was once riding to mill with my father,” said 
Captain John Lamar, ‘‘I saw, as we drove along, a 
boy sitting on the topmost rail of an old-fashioned 
stake-and-rider worm fence, 
reading so intently that he 
did not notice our ap- 
proach. My father turned 
to me and said: *‘ John, 
look at that boy yonder, 
and mark my words, he 
will make a smart man out 
of himself. I may not see 
it, but you'll see if my words 
don't come true.’ That 
boy was Abraham Lincoln.” 


> 


**T only went to school 
by littles,” Lincoln said in 
after life; «in all it did 
not amount to more than a 
ye2r, and the time was too 
short to give me much of a 
start under such instruction 
as we got then. No qual- 
ification was ever required 
of a teacher beyond ‘ read- 
in’, writin’, and cypherin’ 
to the rule of three.’ If a 
straggler supposed to un- 
derstand Latin happened 
to sojourn in the neighbor- 
hood, he was looked upon 
as a wizard. 

‘* But, with the help of 
my teachers and the en- 
couragement of my step- 
mother, I learned to read, 
and that was a great help. 
I didn’t have many books, 
but they were good ones, 
and I read them over and 
over again. I had the Bi- 
ble, ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ + AZsop'’s 
Fables,’ Weems’s ‘ Life of 
Washington,’ a ‘ History 
of the United States,’ and the + Statutes of Indiana.’ 
Besides these I borrowed and read through every 
book I ever heard of in that country for a circuit of 
fifty miles. I almost learned them by heart.” 


ae 


‘+ May | be pardoned,” said he, in a speech to the 
New Jersey Senate in 1861, after he had become Pres- 
ident, *‘ if, upon this occasion, I mention that, away 
back in my childhood, the earliest days of my being 
able to read, I got hold of a small book, such a one as 
few of the younger members have ever seen, — 
Weems’s ‘Life of Washington.’ I remember all 
the accounts there given of the battlefields and strug- 
gles for the liberties of the country.” 


-~ 


‘* No newspaper ever escaped him,” says Miss Tar- 
bell in McClure’s «* Early Life of Lincoln.” «+ From 
everything he read he made long extracts, using a tur- 
key-buzzard pen and brier-root ink. When he had no 
paper he would write on a board, and thus preserve jis 
selections until he secured a copy-book. The woo:'en 
fire-shovel was his usual slate, and on its back he 
ciphered with a charred stick, shaving it off when 
covered. The logs and boards in his vicinity he filled 
with his figures and quotations. By night he read 
and worked as long as there was light, and he kept 
a book in the crack of the logs in his loft, to have it 
at hand at peep of day. When acting as ferryman, 
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‘«Once, when I was a girl at school,” said Kate 
Roby, ** Schoolmaster Crawford had given out the 
word ‘defied,’ which had been misspelled several 
times when it came my turn. Abe Lincoln stood on 
the opposite side of the room, and was watching me. 
I began ‘ d-e-f,’ and then I stopped, hesitating whether 
to proceed with an ‘i’ or a ‘y.’ Looking up, 1 saw 
Abe, a grin on his face, pointing with one forefinger 
to his eye. I took the hint, spelled the word with an 
‘i,’ and it went through all right.” 


> 


«« Besides the ‘A BC Schools,’ as Lincoln called 
them,” says ‘* McClure’s Magazine,” ‘+ the only other 
medium of education in the country districts of Ken- 
tucky in those days was ‘preaching.’ Itinerants like 
the schoolmasters, the preachers, of whatever denomi- 
nation, were generally uncouth and illiterate ; the code 
of morals they taught was mainly a healthy one, and 
they, no doubt, did much to keep the consciences of 
the pioneers awake. It is difficult to believe that they 
ever did much for the moral 
training of young Lincoln, 
though he certainly got his 
first notion of public speak- 
ing from them ; and for years 
in his boyhood one of his 
chief delights was to get his 
playmates about him, and 
preach and thump until he 
had his auditors frightened 
or in tears. 

*s He went swimming in the 
evenings; fished with the 
other boys in Pigeon Creek, 
and caught chubs and suck- 
ers enough to delight any 
boy; he wrestled, jumped, 
and ran races at the noon 
rests. He was present at 
every country horse-race and 
fox-chase. The sports he 
preferred were those which 
brought men together; the 
spelling-school, the husking- 
bee, the ‘raising’; and of 
all ‘these he was the life by 
his wit, his stories, his good 
nature, his doggerel verses, 
his practical jokes, and bya 
rough kind of politeness, — 
for even in Indiana in those 
times there was a notion of 
politeness, and one of Lin- 
coln’s schoolmasters had 
even given ‘lessons in man- 
ners.’ Lincoln seems to have 
profited in a degree by them ; 
for Mrs. Crawford, at whose 
home he worked some time, 
declares that he always * lifted 
his hat and bowed’ when he 
made his appearance.” 


> 


‘* When Abe appeared in 
company,” said Nat Grigsby, 
‘the boys would gather 
around him to hear him talk. 
Young Lincoln was figurative 
in his speech, talks, and con- 
versation. He argued much 
from analogy, and explained things hard for us to un- 
derstand by stories, maxims, tales and figures. He 
would almost always point his lesson or idea by some 
story that was plain and near us, that we might in- 
stantly see the force and bearing of what he said.” 


» 


** Seward,” he said, addressing his Secretary of 
State, when President, «did you ever hear how I 
earned my first dollar?” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Seward. 

‘* Well,” said Lincoln, «+ 1 was about eighteen years 
of age, and belonged, as you know, to what they call 
down South the ‘scrubs’; people who do not own 
land and slaves are nobody there; but we had suc- 
ceeded in raising, chiefly by my labor, sufficient prod- 
uce, as I thought, to justify me in taking it down the 
river to sell. After much persuasion I got the con- 
sent of my mother to go, and had constructed a flat- 
boat large enough to take the few barrels of things we 
had gathered to New Orleans. A steamer was going 
down the river. We have, you know, no wharves on 
the Western streams, and the custom was, if passengers 
were at any of the landings, they were to go out ina 
boat, the steamer stopping, and taking them on board. 
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‘+ 1 was contemplating my new boat, and wondering 
whether I could make it stronger or improve it in any 
part, when two men with trunks came down to the 
shore in carriages and, looking at the different boats, 
singled out mine and asked, ‘Who owns this?’ I 
answered modestly, ‘1 do.’ * Will you,’ said one of 
them, ‘ take us and our trunks out to the steamer?’ 
‘Certainly,’ said 1. I was very glad to have the chance 
of earning something, and supposed that each of them 
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would give me a couple of bits. The trunks were put 
in my boat, the passengers seated themselves on them, 
and I sculled them out to the steamer. They got on 
board, and I lifted the trunks and put them on deck. 
The steamer was about to put on steam again, when I 
called out, ‘ You have forgotten to pay me.’ Each of 
them took from his pocket a silver half-dollar and threw 
it on the bottom of my boat. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes as I picked up the money. You may think it 
was a very little thing, and in these days it seems to 
me like a trifle, but it was a most important incident 
in my life. 1 could scarcely credit that I, the poor 
boy, had earned a dollar in less than a day; that by 
honest work I had earned a dollar. I was a more 
hopeful and thoughtful boy from that time.” 


* 


‘Mr. Lincoln spoke of his childhood as a happy 
one,” said Leonard Swett. ‘* There was nothing of 
sadness, or pinching, nothing of want, and no allusion 
to want in any part of his story. His own description 
of his youth was that of a joyous, happy boyhood. He 
told the story with mirth and glee, and illustrated it 
by pointed anecdotes, often interrupted by his jocund 
laugh.” 


> 


«+ And he was right,” says Ida M. Tarbell in «*Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine.” «+ There was nothing ignoble or 
mean in this Indiana pioneer life. It was rude, but 
with only the rudeness which the ambitious are willing 
to endure in order to push on to a better condition 
than they otherwise could know. These people did 
not accept their hardships apathetically. They did 
not regard them as permanent. They were only tem- 
porary deprivations necessary in order to accomplish 
what they had come into the country todo. For this 
reason they endured hopefully all that was hard. It 
is worth notice, too, that there was nothing belittling 
in their life; there was no m, no shirking. 
Each family provided for its own simple wants, and 
had the conscious dignity which comes from being 
equal to a situation. If their lives lacked culture and 
refinement, they were rich in independence and self- 
reliance.” 
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« My first Chousand Dollars - 


Elijab A. Morse 


WHEN only sixteen years 
old, I was a clerk ina grocery 
store. The proprietor was an 
elderly and successful business 
man, and seemed to take an 
interest in me. I remember 
well one thing that he said 
to me, the wisdom of which 
I have demonstrated many 
times in a busy life. ++ What 
a man has in this world,” said 
he, ** doesn't consist so much 
in what he earns as in what 
he takes care of and saves.” 

My earnings at first were very small, but I managed 

to save something, and with that money I started the 
large business which I now do. My first product was 
made ina hand-mold and dried on a stove, and was 
sold from a carpetbag. My factory was then a build- 
ing twelve by fifteen feet. I worked more than half of 
many a night, when I crawled up into a little attic over- 
head hardly big enough for a dog to rest comfortably 
in, slept a few hours, and got up in the morning and 
went at it again. My first horse cost ten dollars. He 
couldn't trot down hill, and he needed a bell around 
his neck to keep the crows off. The wagon, if possi- 
ble, looked worse than the horse. I would give one 
hundred dollars for a photograph of that horse and 
wagon. 
: To give details of my history through the forty years 
since that time would make this article toolong. But 
that small factory has grown to cover four acres and 
contain four million bricks, and is the largest establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The product has grown 
from a carpetbagful to ten tons per day, and the goods 
are known in every English-speaking country on the 
face of the earth. 

To return to the subject, +‘ How I made my first 
thousand dollars,",—1I made it by following the old 
man’s advice, and by practicing the most rigid econo- 
my in my personal expenses. In this way I was al- 
ways able to save a little of my earnings and place it 
beyond the contingencies of business. 

I add a few words of advice to those about to leave 
home and fight the world’s battle. First, young man, 
set your mark high ; second, enter upon its pursuit at 
once; third, persevere. 

Remember that the only enduring foundations upon 
which a business man may hope to build and become 
an honorable and successful merchant are upon the 
foundations of integrity and good character. Let your 
word or any statement you make about your goods be 
absolutely truthful and reliable. You may not succeed 
quite so well at first, but when the merchant comes to 
learn that your word and statements are reliable, he 
will pay you a little higher price than to the salesman 
who hasn't that virtue. I repeat that a good character 
is the only enduring foundation for business success. 


The Best Capital— A Capital Wife 


When the right time comes choose one little woman 
and have her all to yourself, and be true to her, and she 
will pay you with her love that is worth more than gold. 

Why, do you know that for my part I would rather 
have two rooms in the fifth story of a flat where there 
lived one true woman that loved me and longed for my 
return,— I would rather have a cottage in the country 
with a grapevine growing over the door and the grapes 
growing purple in the autumn sun, as the years come 
and go and my hair gets gray and thin, than all the 
gilded palaces of sin. 

We have some croakers in this country who go 
around telling young men that there is no opportunity 
for them to rise unless they belong to a wealthy and 
aristocratic family. I tell you that it is a slander upon 
the young men of America. 1 do not say that it is not 
a good thing to be born well; I believe it is, but I tell 
you, young men, you can rise above the circumstances 
of your birth. Abraham Lincoln was a rail splitter, 
James A. Garfield drove a horse on a towpath, An- 
drew Johnson was a Kentucky tailor, Nathaniel P. 
Banks was a bobbin boy. Henry Wilson said on the 
floor of the United States Senate that he was born in 
poverty, and want sat by his cradle, and Elias Howe, 
the inventor of the sewing machine, who died worth 
millions, and was acknowledged in every clime as the 
benefactor of his race, was a poor mechanic and worked 
in a machine shop in Cambridge. Singer, the inventor 
of the lock stitch, whose establishment covers acres, 
wis a poor mechanic in Bridgeport, Conn. John 
Wanamaker, the merchant prince of Philadelphia, 
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started in life a poor boy. John Roach, who was at 
his death a master mechanic and stood on the highest 
pinnacle of worldly fame, came to this country a ragged, 
barefooted, homeless, friendless boy. Young men, you 
can rise above the circumstances of your birth. Young 
men, don’t fear but that you will be appreciated. 1 
tell you that you will pass for about what you are. I 
promise you that folks will +‘ size” you up about right. 
I assure you, young man, that industry, ability, tem- 
perance, honesty and virtue carry in their hands in this 
country the sure prestige of victory and success. And 
these qualities are of more consequence than the cir- 
cumstances of your birth. 





e « Doing Dis Best « « 


WILLIAM M. THAYER 


AvuTHor oF “ Tact, Push AND Princip.e,” ere. 


SHY do not more men and women 
** make the most of themselves ?” 
Because there is too much work 
in it; they do not take to work 
naturally. Human nature is easy 
going, and does not buckle down 
to hard work except under stress 
of circumstances. Most people 
are content with the common- 
place. Perhaps many could be nothing else if they 
should try; but some could, and all could reach a 
higher type of the commonplace. 

** If any would not work, neither should he eat ” — 
this is the law, divine, necessary, inexorable! Work 
or starve! But for this, the human race would pre- 
sent a spectacle of indolence baffling description. A 
man would rather work than die of hunger, and so he 
works. For this reason God put the matter irrevo- 
cably clear and strong in His word — work or starve. 

The average boy does 
not love to bring in wood, 
even for his mother; but 
he does it rather than be 
punished. The average 
girl does not wash the 
dishes or darn her stock- 
ings because she delights 
in this needful service; 
but it is the least of two 
evils with her — do it, or 
suffer the consequences. 
The average pupil does : 
not love to study ; he does PP Hy s 
age testo oak gosentel WILLIAM M. THAYER 
commands and civil law compel him to do it. Indeed, 
there are many families in which the parental mandate 
would not exist but for the compulsory statute. 
Hence, compulsory education has become a law of the 
land. It is the only way to build up a prosperous 
and enduring republic. Experience with human lazi- 
ness has driven thinkers and legislators to this method 
of dealing with it. 

There are exceptions, of course, but they are few. 
They are the hard workers, who never clamor for eight 
hours a day, nor depend upon their wits to make their 
way in the world. They are men and women who, 
like Walter Raleigh, ** can toil terribly.” They believe 
with William Von Humboldt that «* work is as much of 
a necessity to a man as eating and sleeping.” They 
follow the example of Webster, who said, «+I have 
worked for more than twelve hours a day for fifty 
years, on an average.” They accept the testimony of 
Walter Scott, «* There is nothing worth having that 
can be had without work.” 

The men referred to, and others like Franklin, 
Henry,Jackson, Lincoln, Garfield and Grant, possessed 
genius; but they were prodigious workers. They 
believed that even genius cannot achieve without con- 
stant labor. The old Latin maxim is true — ++ Labor 
omnia vincit’—labor (not genius,) conquers all 
things. 

Genius cannot make a way to the goal, but labor 
can. 


Learn to Love Work 

The faculty for work is acquired; and here is hope 
fez our indolent race. They who love éase more than 
> caa establish the habit of work even for its own 

e. With will-power enough to enforce the purpose 
to do the best possible, the love of ease is conquered. 
A machinist of sixty-two years, still at his daily task, 
says: — 
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*«I never should have learned my trade if poverty 
had not driven me to it at fifteen, but the habit of 
work has been so strong for many years that I have 
labored from choice, and would not feel at ease if 
obliged to quit.” 

Now his work is not a means to an end, but it is an 
end in itself. With work, his health is better; he 
enjoys life more. 

J ust here is an important factor in doing one’s best ; 
the highest success is achieved where the labor is not 
performed merely as a means to an end, Educators 
make use of this factor; they otler a gold medal. or 
the prize of a scholarship for the best record. It is 
done to secure the mental discipline which the labor 
assures; this is far more valuable than the prize. 

The great good is not in the prize, but in the strug- 
gle after it. Even if the prize be not won, the object 
is secured in the effort expended. It is far better to 
strive for a high mark and miss it, than not to strive 
at all, because of the discipline of work. 

Ideas govern. Garfield, sweeping the schoolroom, 
ringing the bell, doing udd jobs for a scanty subsist- 
ence, and wearing poor clothes because he could not 
wear good ones and have an education, has inspired 
more American youths to noble deeds than Garfield 
the teacher, scholar and statesman. There is that in 
stalwart self-denial for a worthy purpose — sacrificing 
one’s wardrobe and larder for the sake of higher at- 
tainments, — which appeals to the best there is in man. 
There are successful occupants of pulpits, and other 
positions of trust and honor, who are there because 
they were inspired to greater endeavor by reading the 
lives of men who made the most they could of them- 
selves; and they are the uncrowned kings and queens 
of our day, sharing the freedom of the world. 


Why They Don’t Amount to Anything 


A multitude of young men never *‘ get there.” At 
forty they have about the same sort and degree of 
intelligence and manhood which they had at twenty. 
They have made no progress socially, intellectually, 
or morally.. Ambition never fired their hearts to do 
better and accomplish more. Content to be «+ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” they labor on with the 
same old-fashioned edge and dip the same oaken 
bucket. Invention, progress, achievement, have no 
lure for them. Dead men have just as much interest 
in making the world better as they have. Some of 
them may be graduates of Yale or Harvard, running 
cattle ranches or herding sheep. Their lives are con- 
spicuous failures. They bring nothing to pass, and 
leave the world no better than they found it, and this 
is sin. For the want of inspiration to bigher aims and 
better work, they live and die mere hangers-on in the 
world’s population, confirming the truth of Montaigne’s 
remark, ‘+ Men are nothing unti! they are inspired.” 

An idea may decide the history of a household; a 
fact proves it. A book was read in a family of five 
boys, from ten to nineteen years of age. The book 
contained a chapter on the benefits of a debating 
society. 

‘*Let us organize one,” said the eldest brother, 
who was learning the trade of a wheelwright; and 
this was done by rallying the youth of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Mark the result. The father of the family was a 
mechanic, and up to the time this new idea entered it 
there was no thought of mercantile or professional 
careers for any one of the sons. But the eldest left 
his trade for the ministry ; the next two became suc- 
cessful and honored merchants; the fourth was edu- 
cated in one of our Normal schools as a teacher, and 
to-day is one of the most popular school superinten- 
dents in Massachusetts ; while the fifth went to college, 
looking forward to one of the learned professions, but 
peculiar circumstances changed his purpose, and he is 
now one of the most prosperous, respected, and useful 
young merchants of Boston. This one idea entered 
the household and revolutionized it, as every member 
of the family will bear witness. What is equally 
remarkable, each son worked his own way up to his 
honorable position, the father not being able financially 
to assist them. 

The faithful college student has won his diploma, 
but his gain is found in the habit of close application 
formed, his power to command his trained faculties, 
his higher thinking and settled purpose, and his large 
fitness for his life work. He loves mental work now 
for itself. In getting his diploma he is made a man. 
His curriculum has become discipline, which is worth 
a thousand times more than his degree. The latter 
only tells what he has done; the former qualifies him 
to go out into the great world and become its bene- 
factor. 

The young man and woman must understand this — 
grasp the idea and push forward, defying poverty and 
difficulties, and make a way when none can be found. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1807 


LOOKING FORWARD 


{ HIS number of SuccEss presents 
iny features which cannot fail 
iwaken interest and enthusi- 
In its pages our friends 
again meet those writers 
1ose splendid qualities of head 
heart have won for them a 

e fame, and whose wide ex- 
ence makes them the best 
of counselors ntertainers. Such men as Heze- 








kiah Conant Wanamaker, Manley M. Gillam, 
Elijah A. M s Guild, Jr., and Charles E. 
Burton, are e1 alified to instruct in the prac- 
tical philoso 

The woman’s s strong in the notable names 
of Julia Ward H unces E. Willard, Amelia E. 


Barr, Harriet I Spofford, Helen M. Winslow, 


Ruth W. Abor 9 Wynne, Edyth Lawrence 
and others, is with fresh and fascinating 
contribution 

These are few of the brilliant writers who 
have aided reparation of the present issue, 
and each futur r will be equally rich. 

In every number of Success will be found contribu- 


tions from some of t foremost writers of the world. 


Success will always give more than it promises. 
With suc rance of New Year excellence, 
aided by beauti! strations and perfect letter press, 
Success hopes »w more and more welcome in 
thousands of Ar homes, and tv become a con- 


stantly increasing 
who will find 
most satisfactory 


and inspiration to its readers, 
st of all home papers, and the 
nvestment of their lives. 


+ 
A WOMAN’S CENTURY 


HE pher elevation of woman during the 
last quarter of a century is adding a new force to 

our civilizatio 
Miss Frances E. Willard says that the greatest 
achievement ry is the discovery of woman. 
The tremendo made in the advancement of 
her cause during st twenty-five years certainly in- 


dicate that sl 
thing which 


e of performing nearly every- 
1ccomplish and is destined to be- 


come practica al in most of the professions 
and vocations 

The new deta table of occupations issued from 
the Census Office says that, with the exception of the 
United States A and Navy, women are successfully 
entering into every field of labor; and their 
progress in professional life has been as marked as in 
trade and ind ' 

To-day we find women planning and building houses ; 


in the chemica itory, administering gas and ex- 
tracting teet! ( | them designing and inventing, 
and grappling with the difficult problems of civil en- 
gineering. We meet them everywhere on the road 


as drummers, as rical agents and managers; we 
find them in the 1 f the veterinary surgeon ; in the 
field and da farmers, planters and overseers ; 
as barbers, hunt rappers, guides, scouts, detectives. 

They go e sea in ships, and brave the 
wind and wa g and dragging the bed of the 


ocean for oys [hey are in lumber camps, as wood- 
choppers an handlers, and even managing 
and _ propel With pick and dynamo they 
quarry stone, a into the earth in search of 
minerals a1 I metals. The number of women 
engaged in t 1inful occupations increased nearly 
48%, between 188 1890; while the number of men 
engaged in the sa ccupations increased only 28%. 
During this sa riod, professional women increased 
75% and tl gaged in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal pursuits, neat while in trade and transporta- 
tion, the increase was 263%, the number in 1890 being 
two and one s as great asin 1880. In 1870 
there were only 35 women journalists to 888 in £8go, 
and only 159 authors to 2,725 in 1890. In 1890 there 
were six times as many women on the stage as in 
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1870; three times as many professors and teachers ; 
ten times as many women government officials ; nine 
times as many women physicians and surgeons ; more 
than forty times as many women lawyers ; six times as 
many women Musicians and teachers of music ; twen- 
ty-five times as mahy artists and teachers of art, while 
the number of women in the pulpit has increased from 
67 in 1870 to 1,143 in 1891. Over three hundred 
thousand, about one-third of all.persons engaged in 
professional services in the United States, are women. 
As agents and collectors, the number of women has 
increased from 97 to 4,875 between 1870 and 1890. 

Women flourish and increase in trading and trans- 
portation, as bankers and brokers, weighers and 
gaugers, and as bank officials ; but have not yet made 
any appreciable headway as sailors, soldiers, auc- 
tioneers, undertakers, boatmen and pilots. Pottery, 
photography and lithography give employment to 
10,000 women. Printing offices, rope and rubber fac- 
tories, shirt, collar and cuff manufactories, and silk 
mills employ more than 50,000 women. As black- 
smiths, they ply the hammer on the anvil; they bind 
books, they work in the mines; they cut stone, lay 
bricks, plaster walls, and dne woman reported herself 
to the census taker as a well-digger. 

It is estimated that there are over four million 
women breadwinners in the United States, nearly all 
doing good work. It is, indeed, a woman's century. 
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Offers to the subscriber who before January 1, 
1898, sends 
THE BEST ANSWER 
to question number one, with comprehensive 
reasons and comments, 
Three Subscriptions for One Year. 
To those sending 
SECOND AND THIRD BEST ANSWERS, 
Two Subscriptions, and One Subscription 
respectively; will be sent for one year. 
Similar inducements age offered for replies 
to the second question. = 
Write neatly on one side of the paper only. 
Selections from replies will be published, the 
writer’s name being withheld, if desired. 
QUESTION No. 1. What is the most 
desirable single quality one can possess in 
the battle for success? 


QUESTION No. 2. Does early marriage 
help or hinder success in life ? 


Add all answers to 
** SUCCESS,”’ COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 
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COMMON SENSE AT CHRISTMAS 


HILE we would be the last to discourage the 

spirit of loving generosity, especially on the 
day on which the greatest Gift in the world’s history 
became ours, yet common sense, not the loftiest 
quality, but always a very useful one, teaches that 
justice may be better than generosity. 

There is great danger of utterly losing sight of the 
real sentiment which gave rise to the beautiful custom 
of Christmas-giving, and making gifts from the pocket- 
book instead of from the ‘heart. 





The American love of display has largely perverted: 


Christmas-giving into a gross abuse, and sacred offer- 
ings have given place to vulgar show. To give be- 
cause another gives, or attempt to outdo someone else 
in giving, or because you think others will expect 
something from you, is unworthy and unwise. 

The habit of beginning weeks or months before 
Christmas to scrape every cent, and to bankrupt one- 
self in order to be able to give indiscriminate presents, 
not to those we love, but to those who expect some- 
thing from us, is a deplorable one. The feeling of 
obligation to incur expense which one cannot afford is 
absurd. It is not only unjust to the giver but to the 
recipient. In Switzerland it is considered bad form 
to give a present worth more than three francs. How 
many people in this country would feel a tremendous 
relief if a law were passed forbidding the making of a 
Christmas present worth more than a dollar! No one 
of fine sensibilities thinks of the expense of the gift 
received. The thought of being affectionately re- 
membered, and having a tender place in the heart of 
the giver, affords infinitely more pleasure to the true 
soul than the vulgarity which often inheres in expen- 
sive gifts, especially when the gifts suggest thoughts 
of sacrifice. 

Let whatever you give be something useful. Many 
a home is absolutely burdened with bric-a-brac, which 
is piled up in every nook and corner, catching the 
dust, and always in the way. 
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The real pleasure of Christmas, and all that it 


means to every true heart, is often marred by receiving 
expensive presents which suggest obligations, and to 
return which one must make many sacrifices, which 
means many sacrifices he can ill afford. Emerson 
says: «* The gift should be part of the giver.” We 
always prize most some little gift-qwhich our friend 
has made for us, and with which we know are associ- 
ated loving thoughts and good wishes, and oftentimes 
a beautiful letter,—a gift from the heart from one 
who cannot afford to give anything else brings greater 
pleasure than would costly gifts. 


+ 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HEY are everywhere. ‘+ America is but another 

name for opportunity; our whole history appears 
like a last effort of the Divine Providence in behalf of 
the human race.” Never before in the history of the 
world were there such grand openings, — such mag- 
nificent possibilities. Life pulsates with chances. 
Yours and mine may not be dramatic or great, they 
may be extremely common; but we must seize them 
and make them great if we would get on and up in the 
world. Opportunities? They are all around us. Every 
examination, every patient, every client, every news- 
paper article, every sermon, every business transac- 
tion, — these are all opportunities to him who would 
succeed. Opportunities to be polite, opportunities to 
be manly, opportunities to do our best, opportunities 
to be honest, to be true, to make friends, to widen our 
natures and discipline our powers, crowd upon us 
every day. Every responsibility thrust upon our 
honor is a priceless chance, a step in the ladder of 
individual progress. 

Even blindness does not prevent greatness, nor 
lessen opportunities. There are in the United States 
one hundred blind piano tuners and one hundred blind 
church organists, besides fifty music teachers and 
fifteen composers and publishers of music, also blind, 
all of whom are successful. Are there, then, oppor- 
tunities for the blind and not for _ No. There 
are opportunities for all who are willing to see them. 
Weak men wait for png. but strong men 
make them. Be ready for your opportunity ; seize it; 
and 

“* Work for the good that is nighest, 
Dream not of greatness afar : 
That glory is ever the greatest 
Which shines upon men as they are.” 


++ 
THE STANDARD OF SUCCESS 


HE young man or woman who starts out in life 

with an ideal of success limited to the accumula- 

tion of wealth, or the performance of some deed that 

men will applaud, is to be pitied, for measured by 

such a standard the great majority of people are 
failures. 

«« It is success that colors all in life,” says Thomp- 
son, ‘‘ it makes fools admired and villains honest.” 

The world is ever ready to worship success, but 
seldom forgives failure. It crowns a successful man 
and usually asks no questions as to how many of his 
fellow-beings he may have forced down the ladder in 
his efforts to reach the top. 

~ We have acquired such a habit of measuring every- 
thing by the yardstick of Wealth or fame, that it is 
difficult to think that a poor man, a common citizen, 
can possibly be successful. Unfortunately, the young 
usually begin life with the idea that a successful life 
means gaining wealth or doing something great, some- 
thing momentous ; that to be successful is to become 
widely known, to be different from the rest of the 
human race. But there are thousands who are not 
willing to pay the price for what the world calls success. 

The general estimate of what constitutes real suc- 
cess, is that not one in ten thousand lives a successful 
life, for statistics tell us that it is only this percentage 
of the human race that is ever heard of outside of its 
immediate circle of friends and acquaintances. 

But money making is not the highest success. It is 
but a low estimate of an occupation to regard it merely 
as a means of getting a living. He is the richest man 
who enriches his country most, in whom his neighbors 
feel richest and proudest, who gives himself with his 
money, who opens wider the doors of opportunity to 
those about him. Such a man makes every acre of 
ground in his community worth more and enriches 
every man who lives near him. On the other hand, 
many a millionaire impoverishes the town in which he 
dwells, and lessens the value of every foot of land in 


his vicinity. 
The man who sets out in life with a false standard 
of success usually becomes a failure. 
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« Ready for the Opportunity - 


Clarence Barton 


HAT’S the trouble?” shouted 
Farragut through the trumpet, as 
his vessel slowed up in Mobile 
Bay. 

‘* Torpedoes,” replied the 
forward watch. 

As he spoke, one exploded 
under an iron-clad gunboat just 
in front, filling and sinking her 

in a few seconds, with her commander and nearly all 

her men. 

++ All is lost!” shouted a man from the deck; but, 
looking upward, Farragut prayed: «*O God, who 
created man and gave him reason, direct me what to 
do. Shall 1 go on?” 

‘Go on!” something seemed to whisper in his ear. 

‘« Four bells!” shouted Farragut through the trum- 
pet, in a clear, confident tone. * Captain Drayton, 
go ahead! Jouett, full speed! Give her all the steam 
you've got!” and like a thing of life the wooden flag- 
ship «+ Hartford” swept over the tor- 
pedoes to the headof the fleet, right into 
the jaws of death. Her timbers crashed, 
and the wounded came pouring down 
from the tops, with cries never to be 
forgotten. Twice Farragut was lashed 
to the rigging by his men lest he should 
fall overboard if struck by a_ ball. 
Several hundred men perished, and the 
great Admiral wept like a child as he 
looked upon the brave boys thus nobly 
dying in those terrible moments. 

Never before had he witnessed such 
a scene of carnage since Captain David 
Porter began to train him at the age of 
nine, yet he had been familiar with 
bloodshed on the «* Essex” in 1812-13. 
A midshipman at ten, he was sent as 
prize-master of the ‘* Barclay ” to Chili. 
‘‘ This was an important event of my 
life,” he wrote afterwards, ‘‘ and when 
it was decided that I was to take the 
ship to Valparaiso, | felt no little pride 
in command at twelve years of age.” 

Notwithstanding his early training, 
and his thorough knowledge of his 
business, he was not impatient for 
promotion before the proper time. 

‘* 1 have no volition in the matter; 
your duty is to give me orders, mine to 
obey,” he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy in 1856, replying to a suggestion 
that he might be sent to any station he 
preferred. 

Farragut waited long for his oppor- 
tunity. It came on that summer day in 
Mobile Bay, in 1864. The great Com- 
mander was equal to the occasion, and 
was lauded to the skies by all the world. 


» 
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A young man once said to a friend, 
*« I am ready to begin the practice of my 
profession, if I can only find a place.” 
‘* Itis all place,” was the reply. ‘* You 
can start anywhere if you have in you 
the marrow of success.” 

‘¢ There is nobody whom Fortune does not visit 
once in his life,” says a Cardinal; ‘+ but when she 
finds he is not ready to receive her, she goes in at the 
door and out at the window.” 

‘* What is its name?” asked a visitor in a studio, 
when shown, among many gods, one whose face was 
concealed by hair, and which had wings on its feet. 
‘¢ Opportunity,” replied the sculptor. ‘+ Why is its 
face hidden?” «+ Because men seldom know him when 
he comes to them.” ‘* Why has he wings on his feet? ” 
«* Because he is soon gone, and, once gone, cannot be 
overtaken.” 

‘‘Opportunity has hair in front,” says a Latin 
author. ‘* Behind she is bald; if you seize her by 
the forelock, you may hold her, but, if suffered to 
escape, not Jupiter himself can catch her again.” 

To-day is a king in disguise. Most of us are oppor- 
tunity blind. We can see chances enough for to- 
morrow or next year, but we cannot see any to-day. 
We can see opportunities far away, in the west or 
south, but we cannot see any where we are. What is 
hy best opportunity to him who cannot or will not use 
t 





‘* The time comes to the young surgeon,” says Ar- 


nold, «+ when, after long waiting, and patient study 
and experiment, he is suddenly confronted with his 
first critical operation. The head surgeon is away. 
Time is pressing. Life and death hang in the balance. 
Is he equal to the emergency? Can he fill the great 
surgeon’s place, and do his work? If he can, he is 
the one of all others who is wanted. His opportunity 
confronts him. He and it are face to face. Shall he 
confess his ignorance, or step into fame and fortune? 
It is for him to say.” 

When the Franco-Prussian war was declared, Von 
Moltke was awakened at midnight and told of the fact. 
He said coolly to the official who aroused him, ‘+ Go to 
pigeonhole No, --— in my safe and take a paper from 
it, and telegraph as there directed to the different troops 
of the empire.” He then turned over and went to 
sleep, and awoke at his usual hour in the morning. 
Everyone else in Berlin was excited about the war, 
but Von Moltke took his morning walk as usual, anda 
friend who met him said: «‘ General, you seem to be 
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“GIVE HER ALL THE STEAM YOU'VE GOT” 


taking it very easy. Aren’t you afraid of the situation? 
I should think you would be busy.” «+ Ah,” replied 
Von Moltke, «all my work for this time has been 
done long beforehand, and everything that can be 
done now has been done.” 

The question is not ‘‘ Where can I find an oppor- 
tunity?” or «Shall I ever find one?” but ++ Am / 
prepared to meet it?” and ‘Shall I rise to the 
occasion?” 





e FA Lesson in Fimamce « 


‘*Wuart can I do for you, madam?” asked Presi- 
dent Jackson of an early caller at the White House. 

‘« Mr. President,” replied the visitor, «+ 1 am a poor 
widow and keep a boarding-house on E Street. Mr. 
H. has boarded with me for several months, but declines 
to settle his account. He receives a good salary as a 
clerk in the Treasury Department, but I cannot collect 
any money of him.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* He won’t pay it, sir.” 

** How much does he owe you, madam?” 
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‘¢ Nearly two hundred dollars.’ 

«* What is his salary?” 

‘* Almost two thousand dollars a year.” 

‘+ That isa fair income,” said the President, thought- 
fully ; «*he ought to live on it.” 

«¢ He has paid me nothing for five months, sir. I 
need the money and came to ask your advice how to 
get it.” 

‘« He admits his indebtedness ? 

«* He avoids me, sir, on pay days, and | can get no 
satisfaction from him, after repeated solicitations.” 

‘+ He must pay you, madam.” 

‘+I hope he can be made to. I can ill afford to 
lose it.” 

‘¢ Go to him,” said Jackson, ‘‘and get his note at 
thirty days for the full amount and interest.” 

‘* His note, sir! It wouldn’t be worth a penny.” 

‘« Get his note,” repeated the President, «* and come 
to me again. We shall see how much it will be 
worth.” 

The widow withdrew. 

‘¢] must have some kind of settlement of our 
account at once,” she said to her delinquent boarder 
at noon; ‘if you cannot pay cash you must give me 
your note at thirty days for the full amount and 
: interest.” 

‘*Note? Certainly,” replied the 
clerk, carelessly, ‘‘ Vl give you half 
a dozen notes if that will do you any 
good. What are you going to do with 
it?” he continued, as he handed her 
.the paper, without the slightest inten- 
tion of paying it at maturity. 

‘* Collect it,” replied the landlady, 
firmly. 

‘* Hope you'll have a good time and 
be successful at it,” said H., smiling 
sarcastically. 

‘* 1 certainly shall,” said the widow. 
‘* This note squares our account in full. 
You will please find other accommoda- 
tions, Mr. H., from to-day.” 

*« Mr. H. left as requested, and next 
morning the widow called on the Presi- 
dent a second time. 

«Good morning, madam,” said he, 
‘did you get the note?’ 

‘** Oh, yes, sir. He was very ready. 
But he laughed at me for being so 
easily satisfied with his mere promise 
to pay.” 

‘* Well, madam,” said the President, 
as he took the note and wrote boldly 
across the back, ** Andrew Jackson,” 
‘*put this in the Washington Bank 
for collection. You've got a good 
endorser, at all events. The note will 
be paid at maturity. Good morning, 
madam.” 

In due time the landlady notified 
H. that his note for two hundred and 
ten dollars was due at the bank, ona 
certain day, but he only smiled. 

‘+ But that note will surely be paid,” 
said the widow confidently, “for I've 
got a good man’s name on the back 
of it.” 

‘*Have you, indeed?” asked the 
clerk, with a chuckle. «* Who was 
fool enough to endorse my note for two 
hundred dollars?” 

Merely out ,of curiosity to see who 
the fool was, he called at the bank the day the note 
was due. But he didn’t laugh when he read the 
endorsement. He couldn’t afford to let that name 
go to protest, so he paid the note at once, Three 
days later he received the following letter : — 


“ Treasury Department, 
“ Washington, D. C., 
“Mr. 1. Hi. 
“Sir: Your services as clerk in the—th Auditor's Office will 
not be required after this date. By order of the President. 


“ Yours, etc., 
ti 
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, 
“ Secretary, etc.” 


This explained matters so that H. could see the 
point. He was greatly chagrined at the loss of his 
position, but in after years he admitted that he had 
learned a valuable lesson so thoroughly that he could 
never forget it, and one that was worth to him all it 
cost. What is more, he profited by it. 

~ 

No life touches its possibilities, until it says: “For this 

cause came I into the world.” 


The true way to conquer circumstances is to be a greater 
circumstance yourself, 
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e A Nigbt in 


; is our new 
l solilo- 
Lieutenant 

, as he caught 
. dark-eyed, 
me youth 

g against the 


ind gazing, 


\ i far-away look, 
at the foam) closed with 
rushing swe¢ ubbling in 
the wake of wing vessel. 
** Well, he k teresting sub- 
ject. I'm c : w more about 
him.” 

Soon aft gh shouts and 
laughter att: tenant to the 


forward deck | a group of 


sailors trying st to persuade 
the boy tos g 

« Laugh ¢ just replying ; 
‘but Tl 
taste a dro} 


oug ht to 
ashamed to dr 
yourselves, m 
more to offer 
another.” 

A second sh 
of laughter gr 
ed this reply ,a 
a sailor, em 
ened by the 
proach of the 
tain, whom 
knew to bea gr 
drinker, said 

““N ow, ’ 
hearty, get rea 
to keel over 
your beam ends 
when you’ve swal 
lowed this.” 

He was al 
to pour the li 
down All 
throat, whe 
quick as a flas 
the latter s 
the bottle 
flung it far 
board. At 
instant, Capt 
Harden, his f 
scarlet with rag 
grasped the 
arm and shou 
** Hoist this 
low aloft into 
maintopsail. 
teach him 
than to waste 
property !” 


“Tl go sé tain,” said Allen, 
quietly waving uilors back, «* and I 
hope you will pardon me; I meant no 
offense.” 

‘+ Faster! captain, as he 
saw with what y was measuring 
his steps, for extremely dangerous 
for one unus¢ sea to climb that 
height. Faster tried to go, but 
his foot slipped he dangled by his 
arms in mid ait \ coarse laugh from 
the captain g this mishap and a 
jeer from th it with a strong 
effort Allen caug | of the rigging 
again, and w oon in the watch- 
basket. 

*¢ Now st ou young scamp, 
and get some spirit frozen out of 
you,” mutte tain, as he went 
below. But at ghtfall the lieutenant 
ventured to sa uptain, who had 
been drink | the afternoon: 
«+ Pardon m\ , Captain Harden, 
but I'm afra oy will be sick 
if he is com up there much 
longer.” 

«* Sick! t of it; he’s got 
too much to vield to such 
nonsens¢ woard my ship 
ever gets sit now better than 
to play that game on me. But I'll 
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the Maintop « 


go and see what he is doing, anyhow. 
Ho, my lad!” he shouted through his 
trumpet. 

‘+ Ay, ay, sir,”’ was the faint but prompt 
response, as an eager face looked down 
for release. 

‘* How do you like your new berth?” 
was the mocking question. 

‘« Better than grog or whiskey, sir.” 

“If I allow you to come down, will 
you drink this?” asked the captain, 
holding up a sparkling glass of wine. 

‘*] have forsworn all intoxicating 
drinks, sir, and I will not break my 
pledge, even at the risk of my life.” 

*« There, that settles it,” said the cap- 
tain to the lieutenant; ‘* he’s got to stay 
up there to-night; he'll be toned down 
by morning.” 

But at dawn there was no response to 
the captain’s «‘Ho, my lad!” When 


CRIED THE CAPTAIN 


two sailors brought the boy’s limp form 


into his presence, his voice softened, as’ 


he said, ‘+ Here, my lad, drink this glass 
of warm wine and eat the soaked biscuit, 
and | will trouble you no more.” 

«* Captain Harden,” said Allen, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘+ will you allow me to 
tell you a little of my history?” 

‘*Go on,” said the captain; ‘+ but 
do not think it will change my mind; 
you have to drink this just to show 
you how I bend stiff necks on board my 
ship.” 

‘« Two weeks before I came on board 
this ship I stood beside my mother's 
coffin. I heard the dull thud of falling 
earth as the sexton filled the grave which 
held her remains. I saw the people 
leave the spot: I was alone; yes, alone, 
for she who loved and cared for me was 
gone. I knelt fora moment upon the 
fresh turf ; and, while the hot tears rolled 
Gown my cheeks, I vowed never to taste 
the liquor that had broken my mother’s 
heart and ruined my father’s life. Two 
days later, I stretched my hand through 
the prison bars, behind which my father 
was confined. I told him of my inten- 
tion to go to sea. Do with me what you 
will, captain; let me freeze to death in 
the maintop; throw me into the sea, 


anything, but do not, for my dead 
mother’s sake,-force me to drink that 
poison that has ruined my father and 
killed my mother. Do not let it ruin a 
mother’s only son!” 

The captain stepped forward; and, 
laying his hand, which trembled a little, 
upon the head of the sobbing lad, said 
to the crew that had gathered round : 
‘* For our mothers’ sake, let us respect 
Allen Bancroft’s pledge. And never,” 
he continued, glancing ominously at the 
sailors, ‘* never let me catch any of you 
ill-treating him.” He then hastily with- 
drew and the sailors went forward. 

«+ Lieutenant ,” exclaimed the be- 
wildered Allen, «‘ what does this mean? 
Is it possible that — that —?” 

‘*That you are free,” replied the 
lieutenant, ‘‘and that no one will trouble 
you again.” 

‘* Lieutenant,™said the boy, «if I was 
not so sick and cold just now, I think I'd 
toss my hat and give three cheers for 
Captain Harden.” 

He served on the vessel three years, 
and became a favorite with all. In his 
presence even the rudest sailor would 
forbear to utter coarse jests, and there 
was a noticeable decrease in the profanity 
on board. When he left, as the lieu- 
tenant tells the story, Captain Harden 
presented Allen with a handsome gold 
watch as a memento of his night in the 
maintop. 








Railroading as a Profession 
WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, jR. 


HE purpose of these brief papers is 

_only to set forth some of the more 
important features of the railroad busi- 
ness, with the training and qualities 
necessary for the highest success, and 
not to urge anybody to select it for his 
life-work ; because nothing is more dan- 
gerous than for one to mislead another 
into any particular occupation or profes- 
sion. ‘he best rule for a man to follow 
in choosing his vocation is to decide for 
himself the kind of work he thinks will 
be the most agreeable to him every day, 
and then to undertake it and stick to it. 

One of the best known writers on 
railroad subjects in this country said, 
recently : ‘* Some of the best men of the 
world now in charge of railroad proper- 
ties are trying to work out their problems 
conscientiously, but are handicapped by 
the fact that the ranks are not supplied 
with men of training and ambition.” It 
is impossible to find enough subordinates 
with large intelligence and trained minds. 

Until recently-very few broadly edu- 
cated men ‘of. college training have 
entered the railroad business, although 
I am glad to say the reason for this is 
probably that heretofore ‘railroading ” 
has not been considered a profession, as 
it is to-day. 

The situation now, however, is very 
different from that which existed even 
ten years ago. Railroading has become 
more of a science. The day of romance 
in construction and organization is gone, 
and the demand is no longer for men to 
fight their way through unsettled country. 
The rough work has been completed, 
and the profession more than ever 
demands the highest order of trained 
minds. 

The railroad business has gained 
rapidly in dignity in the past decade ; it 
now ranks favorably with the so-called 
learned professions, and greatly sur- 
passes most of them in the variety of 
opportunities it offers. The chances, 
however, for rapid advancement, such as 
existed in the earlier days, when strong 
companies were constantly pushing 
through new railroads and steadily per- 
fecting their organization, are no longer 
to be found. The tendency has been of 
late years to consolidate the smaller 
companies into large systems, and their 
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organizations ire becoming more and 
more permanent. Entrance into the 
service of the best roads of to-day is 
practically a guarantee of permanent em- 
ployment. A permanency of opportunity 
is of first importance. 

I should, therefore, advise a young 
man who intends to make railroading a 
profession to get“as broad and liberal an 
education at the outset as possible. The 
more he gets the better, but an academic 
training at least is essential to the highest 
success. 

A demand for better educated and 
more highly trained men has become so 
great that there has been much discussion 
among railroad men during the last year 
as to the advisablity of establishing a 
regular course of instruction in spe- 
cial railroad subjects at some of the 
leading colleges. These suggestions have 
been received favorably, and the day 
is undoubtedly at hand when Harvard 
and other universities will open such a 
department, and the railroad profession 
will be recognized just as law and 
medicine are to-day. Such study, with- 
out experience, would not be expected to 
produce practical railroad men, but it 
would provide them with a_ special 
knowledge which would make it much 
easier for them to attain the highest 
efficiency with its consequent promotion. 

I would not in any way discourage the 
youth, who has had limited educational 
opportunities, from entering railroad 
service, for many of the great organizers 
and leaders have been self-made men 
who, by force of their individuality, have 
seized opportunities and built up the 
railroads of to-day ; but we mean to say 
that under the changed conditions in this 
country there is now a demand in rail- 
road work for the highest order of 
ability, —for the best trained minds 
available. 

Next to agriculture, the railroad interest 
is the largest in the United States. It 
has been developed with almost incredi- 
ble speed. Of the 200,000 miles of 
railroad in operation in this country 
to-day, considerably more than halt has 
been built since the war. 

As a result of the over-construction of 
railroads and of the excessive capitaliza- 
tion of franchises, together with the 
hard times, many railroads have been 
forced to the wall, and the tendency to 
consolidate the weaker with the stronger 
has produced gigantic systems. The 
tendency will undoubtedly continue for 
some time. This will increase the 
number of subordinate positions, but 
fewer men will be required for high 
official places. But as the number of 
general officers and heads of departments 
diminishes, the responsibility of each 
man will increase, and with it the demand 
for men of greater native ability and 
greater education, — men of larger 
thought, deeper comprehension, broader 
views. This makes a splendid oppor- 
tunity for genuine patient merit. 

In my next paper I shall give some- 
thing about ‘he organization of a railroad, 
its six principal departments, and the 
qualities necessary for success in each. 


+ 


EACH MAN FOR HIMSELF 


“AND now that you have graduated from 
college, Tom, what do you expect to do?” 
asked his pretty cousin. 

“T shall study law,” he replied gravely. 

“ But isn’t that profession very much over- 
crowded, Tom?” 

“ Possibly it is, but that is not my fault. In 
this world we must all look out for number 
one. I shall study law, and those already in 
the profession must take their chances.” 


+ 


‘Do not anticipate trouble, or worry about 
what may never happen. Keep in the sun- 
light.” 


“ ALWAYS pay as you go,” said an old man 
to his nephew. “ But, uncle, sup I've 
nothing to pay with?” “Then don’t go.” 























_ 
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e Character Contrasts e 


BLACKSMITH takes a pig 
of iron and makes it into 
horse shoes worth twelve 
dollars. A cutler makes a 
similar bar into knife blades 
worth two er three hundred 
dollars. A machinist makes 
another bar into needles worth six or 
seven thousand dollars. A watchmaker 
would make it into miinsprings worth two 
hundred thousand dollars, or into hair 
springs worth two million dollars A man- 
ufacturer of dentists’ tools would make it 
into the minute barbed instruments . used 
for extracting nerves from teeth, worth 
between two and three million dollars, 
some twenty times the value of an equal 
weight of gold. Of course it is infinitely 
easier to make the bar into horseshoes 
than into knife blades, and easier to 
make it into needles than into main- 
springs or hair springs, but the finer 
product amply repays the greater labor. 

It is astonishing how many of us are 
content to remain horseshoes, — how 
many are even willing to continue in the 
rough bar, with no value added to our 
coarse lives by education or self-culture. 
If a tree from the forest can be made 
into fine paper, a ragged 
bowlder chiseled into a 
fifty-thousand-dollar 
statue, and common sand 
transformed into beauti- 
ful cathedral. windows, 
what shall we say of the 
possibilities of perfection 
in human nature, which 
is infinitely more improv- 
able than inani mate 
things? 

How few of us ever 
really discover ourselves 
or measure up to our pos- 
sibilities! Most of us 
think if we only hada 
chance like others who 
ha®e succeeded, we could 
do something and be 
somebody in the world; 
or, if we could only go 
somewhere else, to New 
York, Chicago, or any- 
where away from where 
we are, we could suc- 
ceed ; or if we had means 
like other boys and girls, 
we think we could accom- 
plish something grand. 
We are _ opportunity 
blind. We cannot see any good chances 
for oursélves ; but we see plenty for others. 

Did you ever think that the great 
things of the world have not been done, 
as a rule, by men and women with splen- 
did opportunities? — not by those in 
ease and competence, but by men and 
women in adversity and destitution, often 
amid the harassing cares of a straitened 
household, in the midst of debt, sickness, 
afflictions, in dismal, fireless garrets, and 
often in the gloom of uncheered despair ? 


Stepping Stones for Climbing Higher 


Of two boys in the same family, one 
sees golden chances in his spare moments, 
in the long winter evenings, in his spare 
half hours and rainy days and holidays, 
and gives himself a liberal education. 
Everything he sees, everyone he, meets, 
must give him something to add to his 
store of knowledge. He makes every 
chance which comes in his way a step- 
ping-stone for climbing higher. He 
makes every occasion a great occasion, 
for he cannot tell when Destiny may take 
his measure for a larger place. He picks 
up a good education out of the odds and 
ends of time and opportunities which 
others throw away. Every errand, every 
lesson in life, everything he does, to him 
is a chance for promotion. But the other 
sees nothing whatever in his common 
situation, and idles away the precious 
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moments which his brother seizes as if 
they were gold. One is a miser of 
moments and clutches every opportunity 
as though it might be his last, while the 
other sees no poetry in his common, 
humdrum life, no chance for success. 

A Millet throws upon a bit of canvas 
an ** Angelus” worth more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, while another 
artist, shiftless and indolent, whose soul 
has never been touched by the divine 
spark, puts a daub upon a similar canvas, 
and makes it even less valuable than he 
found it. One boy will go to Europe by 
steerage, and walk or ride a bicycle, and 
bring home infinitely more inspiration 
and knowledge than many a wealthy 
youth who has no incentive to make the 
most of his eyes and his opportunities, 
and cares for nothing but “a good time.” 

No; it has not been the youths with 
luxurious homes, with broad opportu- 
nities, who have achieved the grandest 
successes in life, but the poor boys and 
girls from the country, in pinched cir- 
cumstances, with ** no chance.” These 
have founded our universities, built our 
hospitals, established our business houses, 
made our discoveries, have developed 





"WHY NOT MAKE A MADONNA FROM THIS PIECE OF WOOD ?"’ 


into our great statesmen, and become 
the pillars of the nation. Not wealth 
and luxury, but stern necessity, has ever 
been the priceless spur to achievement. 


One Builds Palaces, Another Hovels 


How true it is that from the same 
materials one man builds palaces, another 
hovels ; one villas, another warehouses ; 
that bricks and mortar are bricks and 
mortar until the architect makes them 
something else. Michael Angelo once 
found, among the waste rubbish by the 
roadside in the suburbs of Florence, a 
piece of discarded marble, which some 
unskilled workman had hacked, spoiled, 
and thrown away as useless. Several 
artists had noticed its fine -uality and 
regretted that it should have been spoiled, 
but saw nothing in it; Uct Angelo’s quick 
eye saw an ideal in the ruin, and with his 
chisel and mallet called forth, from the 
discarded marble, «* The Young David.” 

An artist traveled for a long time in 
Europe to find a piece of perfect sandal- 
wood from which to carve an ideal Ma- 
donna. He was unable to procure a 
faultless piece, however, and was sitting 
before a fire musing one day, when a 
servant threw a rough bit of wood upon 
the fire. «* Why not make a figure from 
this piece of wood?” he asked himself. 
He snatched the log from the grate and 
carved from it his immortal Madonna. 








TALENTED COLORED GIRLS 
SALLIE JOY WHITE 
LTHOUGH race prejudice 
lingers absurdly long in 
this country, in both the 
North and the South, yet 
it is constantly lessening, 
especially as the young 
men and women of African descent prove 
what they are capable of achieving when 
the opportu- 
nity is offered 
for an equal 
education with 
the white race. 
Avenue after 
avenue is 
opening before ~ 
them, and they 
are no longer 
relegated to 
the lower 
grades of man- 
ual labor for a 
means of live- 
lihood, but are 
found in busi- 
ness enterprises, in literature and the pro- 
fessions, and in every case they are devel- 
oping a degree of attainment in striking 

contrast to popular expectation. 
Shall it be said that 
there is ‘* no opportunity ” 





MISS LUTIE A. LYTLE 
First Colored Woman Lawyer 
in the United States 


for the young colored 
woman after she has 
gained her education, 


when Maria Baldwin is 
found at the head of the 
Agassiz Grammar School, 
situated in the most ex- 
clusive portion of culti- 
vated Cambridge ?—when 
Nellie Brown Mitchell is 
at the head of a leading 
choir and is a favorite 
concert singer? — when 
Lilian Lewis is found on 
the editorial staff of the 
‘* Boston Herald,” doing 
work which ranks her 
among the clever news- 
paper women of the time? 

The colored girl is mak- 
ing her way in a most sur- 
prising and_ satisfactory 
fashion, and as the need 
for service among her 
own people increases, as 
their status is advanced, 
she is ready to meet the 
need. A young woman 
has recently been ad- 
mitted to the bar in Topeka, Kansas, 
where she proposes to practice among the 
colored residents, although she will by no 
means refuse her services to such white 
clients as may desire them. Miss Lutie 
Lytle is not the first colored young woman 
in the United States to study law, but she 
is the first to practice it. Miss Platt of 
Chicago was the pioneer student, but she 
only studied to acquire legal knowledge as 
an assistance to her in her stenographic 
work. Miss Lytle will practice, and make 
it her life-work. She intends eventually 
to open an office either in Washington or 
New York, thinking that she will find 
larger opportunity than in a city of the 
size of Topeka. It was while she was 
working in a printing-office that Miss 
Lytle first conceived the idea of studying 
law. She was a great reader of newspa- 
pers, and became impressed with the fact 
that her own people were the victims of 
legal ignorance, and she resolved to work 
to become a benefit to them. She com- 
pleted the course and was graduated last 
September from the law department of 
the Central Tennessee College, and was 
admitted to the bar by Judge Cooper of 
Nashville, Tenn., who, although a South- 
erner, was most kind and encouraging to 
the young graduate. 

Pluck, perseverance, and a determina- 
tion to win will do for the colored girl 
very much what it will for her white sister. 
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“TRY TO COME HOME 
SOMEBODY ”’ 


‘* Try to come home somebody,” said 
the fond mother to Gambetta as she sent 
him off to Paris to school. Poverty 
pinched this lad hard in his little garret- 
study, and his clothes were shabby, but 
what of that? He had determined to 
get on in the world. 

At length his opportunity came. Jules 
Favre was to plead a great cause on a 
certain day; but, being ill, he chose this 
young man, unknown, rough and un- 
couth, to take his place. For many 
years Gambetta had been preparing for 
such an opportunity, and he was equal to 
it, for he made one of the greatest 
speeches that up to that time had ever 
been made in France. That night all 
the papers in Paris were sounding the 
praises of this ragged, uncouth Bohe- 
mian, and soon all France recognized 
him as the Republican leader. His sud- 
den rise was not due to luck or accident. 
Had he not been equal to the chance, it 
would only have made him ridiculous. 
What a stride! yesterday he was poor 
and unknown, living in a garret; to-day 
he is deputy elect, in the city of Mar- 
seilles, and the great Republican leader! 
The gossipers of France had never heard 
his name before. He had been expelled 
from the priest-making seminary as unfit 
for a priest, an undisciplined character. 
In two weeks, this ragged son of an 
Italian grocer arose in the Chamber, and 
moved that the Napoleon dynasty be 
disposed of and the Republic be declared. 


Escaped from Paris in a Balloon 


When Louis Napoleon had been de- 
feated at Sedan and had delivered his 
sword to William of Prussia, and when 
the Prussian army was marching on 
Paris, Gambetta went out of the besieged 
city in a balloon, barely grazed by the 
Prussian guns, landed in Amiens, and by 
almost superhuman skill raised three 
armies of 800,000 men, provided for 
their maintenance, and directed their 
military operations. A German officer 
said, ‘‘ This colossal energy is the most 
remarkable event of modern histery, and 
will carry down Gambetta’s name to re- 
mote posterity.” This youth who was 
poring over his books in an attic while 
others were promenading the Champs 
Elysées, although but thirty-two years 
old, was then virtually dictator of France, 
and the greatest orator in the Republic. 
When Gambetta found that his first 
speech had electrified all France, his 
great reserve rushed to the front, he was 
suddenly weaned from dissipation, and 
resolved to make his mark in the world. 


Sudden Leap to Fame 


Nor did he lose his head in his quick 
leap to fame. He still lived in the upper 
room in the musty Latin quarter, and 
remained a poor man, without stain of 
dishonor, though he might easily have 
made himself a millionaire. 

There is no grander sight in the world 
than that of a young man fired with a 
great purpose, dominated by one unwa- 
vering aim. He is bound to win; the 
world stands one side and lets him pass ; 
it always makes way for the man with a 
will in him. He does not have one-half 
the opposition to overcome that the un- 
decided, purposeless man has, who, like 
driftwood, runs against all sorts of snags 
to which he must yield, because he has 
no momentum to force them out of his 
way. Whata sublime spectacle it is to 
see a youth going straight to his goal, 
cutting his way through difficulties, and 
surmounting obstacles which dishearten 
others, as though they were but stepping- 
stones! Defeat, like a gymnasium, only 
gives him new power; opposition only 
doubles his exertions; dangers only in- 
crease his courage. No matter what 
comes to him, sickness, poverty, disaster, 
he never turns his eye from his goal. 
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Success 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


MY America, whose flag 
Peace thrones amid the sky, 
Beneath whose folds 'tis life to live 
And noblest death to die ; 
The time a higher aim demands 
For cycles yet to run! 
Achievement nobler fields commands 
Than Charlemagne’s heroes won! 
War folds her tent: sumanity 
Unites the races, and for thee, 
O Youth, the silver bugles call 
A grander march from sea to sea; 
And that is best which most inspires 
And fills the soul with high desires. 


Success leads onward to success: 
Young Knight advance, fulfil the dream 
Of saints and sages; — thee awaits 
The Century supreme; — 
That man his birthright may be given, 
And toil its dues, and Virtue crown 
All men who strive and all who've striven, 
The highest standard of renown. 
Not wealth, but welfare, is success; 
Beneficence lif2’s crown must bring, 
For nothing lives but righteousness 
And character is everything ! 
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Princely Salaries 
AND MEN WHO RECEIVE THEM 


IFTY thousand dollars a 
year! No wonder the 
average candidate is so 
eager to be elected Pres- 
ident of the United 
States. 

Fifty thousand dollars 
a year! It would give steady employment 
to a hundred common laborers, or sixty 
skilled workmen. It means nearly $137 
every day, Sundays as well as week-days, 
nearly six dollars every hour of the 
twenty-four, nearly ten cents every 
minute. With it the President and his 
wife could buy a new $2,500 house every 
month, could each have a new $100 suit 
of clothes every week, could employ a 
dozen servants, could supply their table 
with the best the market affords, and 
still have money left for the wants of 
their children. 

But there are more than a score of 
men in private positions in the United 
States who receive a yearly salary of 
$50,000. Think of getting a check for 
$8,333-33 every month for your salary, 
as does Chauncey M. Depew,—$50,000 a 
year as president of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad, the 
Lake Shore and other Vanderbilt lines, 
and $50,000 more as head of the law 
department of these roads. 


$100,000 a Year 


Another man who gets $100,000 a 
year, twice as much as President McKin- 
ley, and who is generally senior counsel 
in nearly every case where the patent 
rights pertaining to telephone or electri- 
cal devices of any kind are involved in 
litigation, is Mr. J. J. Storrow, one of 
Boston’s lawyers. It is said that he 
knows patent law, as it relates to electri- 
cal appliances, better than any other man 
living. Edison says Mr. Storrow knows 
as much about electricity as he does him- 
self. 

Conrad H. Mathieson, who combined 
all the glucose manufactories in the 
Unites States under one management, 
with a capital of $40,000,000, is paid 
$75,000 a year as president of the Chi- 
cago Sugar Refining Company. Al- 
though but thirty-two years old, he won 
the confidence of such men as Marshal 
Field, the Farwells, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the latter investing $500,000 in 
the new concern. 

Another man who gets the same salary 
as the President of the United States is 
John A. McCall, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 





The Sugar Trust pays John E. Parsons 
$50,000 a year for looking after its in- 
terests. When he merged the different 
refineries into one big concern, he re- 
ceived the largest single fee which was 
ever paid an attorney, — $250,000. Al- 
though he is retained by the Sugar Trust 
he may take any other business he wishes, 
provided he remains subject to the orders 
of the Havemeyers. 


As much as the President 


The manager of the Carnegie Iron and 
Steel Company, H. C. Frick, gets 
$50,000 salary. He rose to this enviable 
position from the ranks of steel and iron 
workers, and knows every detail of the 
great enterprises he directs. He is al- 
ready worth several million dollars. 

President Stuyvesant Fish, of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad system, with its 
leased line from Chicago to New Orleans, 
is a son of Hamilton Fish, who was sec- 
retary of state under President Grant. 

Mr. Fish is in the prime of life and 
has had the remarkable distinction of 
carrying his great railroad system through 
the hard times without omitting a single 
dividend. 

Alexander Miller gets $50,000 a year 
as agent for the greatest British steam- 
ship lines plying between Liverpool and 
New York. 

Frank Thompson, president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad system, although 
still a young man, gets a salary equal to 
that of the President of the United 
States. 

There are only two or three railroad 
managers in the United States who are 
paid as well. 

J. M. Toucey, general manager of the 
Vanderbilt systems, gets a salary of 
$4,166.66 the first of every month, and 
he earns it. 

Henry E. Hyde, president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
which has a capital of over a hundred 
million dollars, gets a salary of $50,000 
a year. 

Thomas L. James, president of a large 
New York bank, which has perhaps the 
heaviest line of deposits of any bank in 
America, also gets $50,000 for his ser- 
vices. 


Profitable Advertising 


H. C. Fahnestock, one of the brightest 
and most level-headed bankers in the 
country, who was in charge of the bond 
department of Jay Cooke & Co., of 
Philadelphia, before he was thirty years 
old, gets $50,000 salary as the president 
of a national bank in New York which 
he organized after the failure of Jay 
Cooke. 

It was this brilliant young man who 
engineered the great Northern Pacific 
railroad scheme through Congress, with 
its land grant of 50,000,000 acres and 
other valuable franchises. He it was 
who suggested the plan of advertising < 
these Northern Pacific bonds in the re- 
ligious weeklies, which proved to be one 
of the most profitable advertising ideas 
ever adopted. Within a year after he 
established his bank in New York, he 
amazed the financial world by declaring 
two semi-annual dividends of twenty-five 
per cent. each. He got the agency for 
the sale of United States bonds and sold 
$40,000,000 worth, from which he made 
a handsome sum. 

Joseph Choate, perhaps the leading 
lawyer in the United States, gets $50,000 
a year as a retainer from the Whiskey 
Trust. It does not seem many years 
since Mr. Choate was head clerk for the 
law firm of Evarts and Southmayd. But 
he was determined not to be a clerk all 
his days, so he studied law all his spare 
time and was admitted to the bar. The 
firm occasionally sent him to the country 
courts to try cases where the members 
did not care to go themselves. They 
soon noticed that the young lawyer won 
most of his cases. He was very bright 
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and would often present some points 
that the court had never heard of before ; 
or, if it were a jury case, he would man- 
age to raise a doubt in the minds of some 
of the jurors that would give him the 
verdict. When William M. Evarts, the 
senior partner, entered politics, Choate 
was taken into the firm. It is said that 
he now has a professional income of 
$250,000 a year, mostly from great busi- 
ness combinations. 

He is attorney for the Dry Goods Im- 
porters’ Association, the Whiskey Trust, 
the Wine Importers’ Association, and 
some half dozen railroad companies. 

There are probably half a dozen sur- 
geons in New York who earn $50,000 a 
year, although such an income is not 
strictly a salary. Nearly all are under 
fitty years of age. Among them are Dr. 
William Bull, Dr. Polk, Dr. Sims, son 
of Marion Sims, Dr. Wyeth and others. 


rs 
Use Good English 


HATEVER we learn we should know 
correctly; for, unless our knowled 
be correct, we lose half of its use- 

fulness. 

It is amusing to observe the broad line of 
demarcation between genteel bad grammar 
and that of uneducated people. An ignorant 
person uses adjectives instead of adverbs, and 
says, “This letter is written shocking”; a 
genteel bungler uses adverbs instead of ‘ad- 
jectives, as, “ This letter looks shockingly.” 
Which performs the act of looking, the writ- 
ten page or the speaker? To say that a 
thing looks, when we look at it, is an idiom 
peculiar to our language, and means not that 
the thing actually looks, but only appears. 
A thing cannot appear beautifully, but it may 
appear beautiful. Hence it is improper to 
say, “The moon looks beautifully,” “The 
flower smells sweetly,” “This dress looks 
badly.” There are some idioms which you 
would better avoid if they sound awkward to 
you; but, if you feel obliged to use them, do 
so correctly. 

In the first place, uniform pronunciation is 
necessary, if people would understand @ne 
another. A man asked a country storekeeper 
if he kept onions, and received a —' in the 
negative. He had hardly left the shop when 
the proprietor said to one of the loun 
standing by, “ D’ye suppose the ’tarnal fool 
wanted ineyuns?” 

Don’t say, “ You are mistaken”; that 
means,“ You are not understood”; say, 
“You mistake.” 

Don’t add any more to the already large 
list of those who say, “Not as I know.” 
“ Not shat I know” is correct. 

“I cannot see but what you are right”; 
but, in telling you so, I should say, “but shag 
you are right.” 

Don’t say, “ They conversed together.” 't 
would be impossible to converse a/one. In 
words like this, com means fogether ot with. 

“ Don’t say, “I had rather have you go.” 
Say, woudd rather ; and, if you are uncertain 
which word to,use, leave out the “rather,” 
and see which word makes better sense; 

as “EF had—— have you go”; “I would 
have you go.” 

A landlord once said to a tenant, “ Neigh- 
bor, I shall raise your rent.” “Thank you 
kindly, for I have given up all hope of being 
able to raise it myself,” was the reply. 

“Frank was there among the rest.” This 
declares an impossibility. “The rest”’ signi- 
fies in addition to Frank; he could not, 
therefore, be among them, as he was not of 
them, but was with the rest. 

“London is larger than amy city in the 
world.” Say, than any other city. 

The ‘following examples illustrate how 
easily an intended meaning can be changed 
by a wrong selection or arrangement of 
words or phrases: — 

“The man was digging a well with a Roman 
nose.” 

“Wanted, a young man to take care of 
some horses of a religious turn of min.” 

“ He obtained a situation of great profit at 
the beginning of his career.” 

“ These verses were written by a young man 
who has long lain in the grave for his own 
amusement.” 

“A public dinner was given to the inhabi- 
tants of roast beef and plum pudding.” 
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LEER OTRAS BIE Ss 


OR PHYSICAL SIGNS OF LONGEVITY 


HERE is scarcely another subject 

which interests all classes so deeply 
as the question of how long they will 
probably live. 

We are all human clocks, as it were, 
constructed and wound up for different 
lengths of time. To be able to tell if 
one’s clock will run down after twenty, 
forty, fifty, or seventy years have been 
ticked off, or if it is likely to run on to 
the century mark, barring accidents and 
contagious diseases, is of the utmost in- 
terest to us all. 

There are certain physical characteris- 
tics and measurements which are almost 
certain guides in estimating one’s proba- 
ble length of days. In fact, insurance 
companies have become quite expert in 
estimating how long their patrons are 
likely to live, by noting the streams of 
heredity which run into their lives and 
materially lengthen or shorten their du- 
ration. 


Physique Tells Life’s Story 

The «+ Medical Record” gives some 
interesting facts, which were read not long 
since at the Academy of Science by Mr. 
F. W. Warner. «Every person,” said 
he, ‘carries about with him the physical 
indications of his longevity. A long-lived 
person may be distinguished from a short- 
lived person at sight. In many instances 
physicians may look at the hand of a pa- 
tient, and tell whether he will live or die. 
In the vegetable as well as in the animal 
kingdom, our life takes its characteristics 
from the life from which it sprung. Among 
these inherited characteristics we find the 
capacity for continuing its life a given 
length of time. This capacity for living 
we call the inherent or potential longevity. 
Under favorable conditions and environ- 
ment the individual should live out the 
potential longevity; under unfavorable 
conditions this may be greatly decreased ; 
but with favorable environment, the lon- 
gevity of the person, the family, or the 
race may be increased.” 

«¢ The primary conditions of longevity,” 
Mr. Warner says, ‘‘ are that the heart, 
lungs and digestive organs, as well as the 
brain, should be large. If these organs 
are large, the trunk will be long and the 
limbs comparatively short. The person 
will appear tall in sitting and short in 
standing. The hand will have a long and 
somewhat heavy palm ahd short fingers, 
and the brain will be deeply seated as 
shown by the orifice of the ear being low. 
The nostrils being large, open and free, 
indicate large lungs; pinched and _half- 
closed nostrils indicate small or weak 
lungs.” 

‘*In the case of persons who have 
short-lived parentage on one side and 
long-lived on the ottier side, the question 
becomes more involved. It is shown in 
grafting and hybridizing that nature 
makes a supreme effort to pass the period 
of the shorter longevity and extend the 
life to the greater longevity.” 


What the Eyes Indicate 

It is said that no person with black 
eyes has ever been known to live over a 
tiundted years. The longest-lived people 
as a rule have gray or hazel eyes, although 
blue eyes are favorable to a long life. Per- 
sons with a small brain, with short bodies 
as compared to their height, with long 
thin fingers as compared with the palm, 
with narrow, pointed chests, small nos- 
trils, with a nervous constitution, rarely 
reach a very old age. 


Poor sleepers and light eaters are rarely 
long-lived. Long distances between the 
eye and the orifice of the ear, and b«tween 
the orifice of the ear, and the to; of the 
head, are indications of longevity. 

Persons with long limbs as compared 
with the trunk are not usually long-lived. 
As a rule, extremely nervous people are 
short-lived, although it is now well known 
that education and discipline in self-cul- 
ture and self-control largely overcome this 
nervous tendency. 

A well-trained and disciplined mind 
will often eliminate a great many of the 
inherited weaknesses and short-lived tend- 
encies. ‘Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the importance of vigorous, strong, 
constant mental culture, for if the mind 
can be kept constantly growing symmetri- 
cal and well poised, the body usually falls 
into line, and thus many of our original 
enemies become allies. For instance, if 
one will form the habit of always standing 
and sitting erect, drawing the shoulders 
back and down, especially every time one 
goes into the open air, taking long, slow 
and deep breaths, and filling the lungs to 
their fullest capacity, with slight chest 
percussion whon the lungs are fully ex- 
panded, exhaling the breath slowly, he 
can greatly increase his lung capacity. 


Can Increase Size of Brain 


Even the brain can be increased in size 
and improved in texture by steady, per- 
sistent self-culture. By careful selection 
and mastication of food taken regularly, a 
naturally smali and weak digestive appa- 
ratus may be much improved. If, on the 
other hand, the digestive apparatus be 
abused through a series of years, the di- 
gestion, the assimilation of food necessary 
to support and maintain the body, will be 
so impaired that long life will be impos- 
sible. Asa rule those who reach extreme 
old age have a large and good digestive 
apparatus. 

Then again, continual mental culture 
tends to harmonize the mind and make it 
contented. 

Consumption very often begins in the 
upper lobes of the lungs. As the current 
of air is directed downward by the bron- 
chial tubes on entering the lungs, the 
lower lobes always fill first, so that the 
ordinary breath does not distend the upper 
lobes at all. These air cells seldom dis- 
tended by hard breathing lie in a state of 
constant collapse and get very little exer- 
cise. They become more and more con- 
tracted. The particles of dust which 
often contain tiny grains of sand, stone, 
coal, and sometimes even shreds of dis- 
eased tissue floating in the air which have 
come from other diseased lungs, often 
reach these upper lobes and set up aslow 
inflammation which may result in con- 
sumption. 

We once knew a young man, whose 
parents died early of consumption, leaving 
him with every indication of this dread 
disease. ‘When in early manhood he 
decided to prepare for college, his friends 
tried their hardest to dissuade him from 
doing what they told him would be a fool- 
ish waste of time and energy. But by 
utilizing to the best advantage every 
breath of fresh air, he increased his chest 
pe ape pag? than five inches and 
en ou indications 
feces ae 

An eye that does not waver, steady 
and strong nerves, and a cool temper or 
perfect control over a strong, quick tem- 


per, are characteristics of those who live 
long. People who fly from their centers 
at every provocation rarely live out their 
natural time. 

It is a great help in starting out in life 
to take account of our physical stock, and 
learn the enemies which we must fight in 
our struggle for existence. The first thing 
is to know ourselves, and to train out our 
weaknesses as much as possible, that we 
may become strong and better able to 
fight the thousand foes which surround us 
from the cradle to the grave. 


Pealth and Success 


“ Pie luxury as high as you will, health is better.” 


“ Nor love, nor honor, wealth nor power, 
Can give the heart a cheerful hour 
When health is lost.” 
HAT else is so grand as to stand 
upon life's threshold, fresh, young, 
hopeful, with a consciousness of physical 
power equal to any emergency — a master 
of the situation? The first requisite to 
success is to be a first-class animal. The 
brain gets a great deal of credit belonging 
to the stomach and the muscles. With 
rare exceptions, the great prizes of life 
fall to those of stalwart, robust physique. 
The glory of a young man is in his 
strength. Strength! What a grand 
possession it is! Life without it is a 
humdrum existence. No intense pleas- 
ures, no strong emotions, no fiery ambi- 
tions, come to those who have not this 
** good and perfect gift.” It is the very 
** sauce ” of existence. It is the * fire” 
which spurs us on to efforts that lead 
beyond mediocrity in this race of life. 
Weakness of any kind minimizes us, be- 
littles us, ctipples us; it is a deformity. 
No industry or will-power can eliminate it. 
No matter what this weakness is, no 
matter whether it is a lack of energy, 
vigor, will-power or physical stamina,— if 
you have a bodily weakness of any kind, 
the effect will show itself in everything 
you do, and cripple your whole life-work. 
Everyone who knows you reads your 
weakness and lack of tone in your un- 
steady eye and hesitating step. It ap- 
pears in every letter you write, in every 
speech you make, in everything you do; 
yeu cannot disguise it and, as a rule, you 
will fall as far below success as you fall 
below the health line ; every faculty sym- 
pathizes with every bodily defect. 


Strong Vitality Wins 

While it is true that some men like St. 
Paul, Nelson, Cesar, Pascal, Pope and 
others have done immortal things in spite 
of weak and frail bodies, yet it is equally 
true that the great prizes of life must ever 
fall to the robust, the strong ; not to the 
huge muscle or powerful frame necessar-. 
ily, but to the s¢reng vitality, the physique 
with great nervous energy. It is the 
Napoleons,.twenty hours in the saddle, it 
is the Franklins, camping out in the open 
air at seventy, it is the Gladstones 
handling the helm of empire at eighty- 
four with the grasp of young men, 
tramping miles every day and chopping 
down huge trees at eighty-five, that ac- 
complish the great things in life The 
weak, chestless, forceless, languid, hesita- 
ting, vacillating young man may make a 
living, but he never climbs, is not a leader, 
never gets at the head of anything. 

The successful man or woman of the 
future must have a strong body as well 
as a well-developed brain. The struggle 
of life has become so intense in this com- 
petitive, nerve-goading age. that excep- 
tional o~~anizations are essential to great 
achie - nts. 

The an who would succeed in the 
twentieth century must keep his body in 
such a condiuon that his mind will be 
able to sustain the high pressure of an 
intense civilization. Health will beean 
essential requirement in the future to 
those who would succeed in life. The 
youth who would win must be well educa- 


ted and well equipped 
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Realth Ideals 


’Tis the mind that makes the body rich. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 

HE mind is the natural protector of 

the body. A well-balanced, cultured, 
and disciplined intellect reacts powerfully 
upon the physique, and tends to bring it 
into harmony with itself. On the other 
hand, a weak, vacillating, one-sided, un- 
certain, ignorant mind will ultimately 
bring the body into sympathy with it. 
Every pure and healthy thought, every 
noble aspiration for the good and the true, 
every longing of the heart for a higher 
and better life, every lofty purpose and 
unselfish endeavor, reacts upon the body. 

Not even a Raphael could paint the face 
of Christ, with a Judas in his mind as a 
model. Phidias could not call an angel 
from marble while he had a fiend in his 
mind. A flaw in the thought will appear 
in the statue. 

We can never accomplish anything 
great without a high ideal; and how can 
we expect to gain that exquisite poise, 
that rhythmic pose which we call health, 
when we have a defective model or ideal ? 

A great painter was so fascinated by the 
face of a lovely child whose portrait he 
had painted that he hung the picture in 
his studio, and would gaze at it for hours. 
It became a kind of guardian angel to 
him. In sorrow and in passion he tran- 
quilized his soul by looking at that heav- 
enly countenance. He resolved to paint 
its opposite, but he could find no face 
ugiy enough until, years afterward, he 
looked upon a hardened wretch lying on 
the floor ina prison cell. He painted the 
terrible face, and then learned to his as- 
tonishment that it was that of the same 
person he had painted before. The in- 
nocent child had become the profligate, 
ruined youth. Passion had transformed 
the seraph into a demon; the body had 
changed to match the mind. 


Thought Architecture 

Every thought tends to reproduce it- 
self, and ghastly mental pictures of dis- 
ease, sensuality, and vice of all sorts, pro- 
duce scrofula and leprosy in the soul, 
which reproduces them in the body. The 
mind devours everything that is brought 
to it, — the true, the false, the good, the 
bad, — and it will produce soundness or 
rottenness, beauty or deformity, harmony 
or discord, truth or error, according to 
the quality of the food we give it. The 
body is governed by the thought. + As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Professor James of Harvard College, 
an expert in mental science, says: ‘+ Ev- 
ery small stroke of virtue or vice leaves 
its ever-so-little scar.” 

There are many ways of ruining the 
body besides smoking or getting drunk or 
indulging in other sensual vices. Anger 
changes the chemical properties of the 
saliva to a poison dangerous to .¢. It 
is well known that sudden and violent 
emotions have not only weakened the 
heart in a few hours, but have caused 
death and insanity. 

Fear has killed thousands; on the 
other hand, courage is a great invigorator. 
Passions Poison the Blood 

Anger in the mother may poison a 
nursing child. Rarey, the celebrated 
horse-tamer, said that an angry word 
would sometimes raise the pulse of a horse 
ten beats in a minute. If this is true of 
a beast, what can we say of its power 
upon human beings, especially upon a 
child? Strong mental emotion often 
causes vomiting. Extreme anger or fright 
may produce jaundice. A violent parox- 
ysm of rage has caused apoplexy and 
death. Indeed, in more than one in- 
stance, a single night of mental agony 
has wrecked a life. 

Grief, long-standing jealousy, constant 
care and corroding anxiety sometimes 
tend to develop insanitv. Sick thoughts 
and discordant moods are the natural at- 
mosphere of disease. Crime is engendered 
and thrives in the miasma of the mind. 











No man ever le a gure who understood 
his own talents, nor g ne who mistook 
them. — swiF1 

man is to be born 

in employment 

make baskets, or 
1eS, OF songs. 

— EMERSON. 


The crowning f 
to some pursuit w 
and happiness, whet 


broadswords, or 
f the most pitiable objects 
| is a human ma- 
urfullyand wonder- 
ide, carefully adapted 
erfectly some par- 
and yet doing 
rfectly and unhappily 





some other t g which the Creator 
adapted son se especially to per- 
form. 

The world ind that you 
be a lawyer, : r, a doctor, a 
farmer, or a does not dic- 
tate what you s t it does de- 
mand that y ing, and that 
you be a 7 ever you under- 
take. If yo f the situation, 
a king in applaud you, 
and all door pen to you; but it 
condemns wv é all botches, 
abortions, ar 

If you are f ke shoes, make 
shoes, and suc all the world 
will wish to wa 

‘Be wha ntended you for,” 
says Sidney S 1 you will suc- 
ceed ; be a , and you will be 
ten thousar than nothing.” 
The taler good lawyer 
runs to was oO an attempt 
to make | o ( st. A ** born 
musician t a sorry dealer 
in stocks ar i 

The imp your consid- 
eration is x you are best 
adapted fe t vary much, 
taking all consideration. 
What you ha le is which trade 


or occupatio O&t likely to suc- 


ceed in 
Climb or Be Laughed At 

The world « that everybody be 
a success It will honor a 
successful a successful cob- 


2 cobbling Con- 
a failure in what- 


bler; but wil 
gressman If 


ever you undertake world will turn a 
cold shoulder 1 She will shun you 
on the public e will dangle pov- 
erty before | ostracise you. 

The world yw ir best, and will 
lash you unmercif for botches or 
failures. 

Unless all ties say ‘*‘Yes” to 
your occupat are out of place. Do 


not mistake rary enthusiasm 


for a call. M has been turned 
in the wrong ind has become a 
failure in life t y ving his imagina- 
tion rouse< ok or the enthusi- 


asm of so el to try a career 


unsuited t . and which has 
led to med f 

Do not « fession merely be- 
cause it see for if it be too easy 
it will cause venerate. In the 
prevailing mania \oney-getting there 
is too commor! lency among old as 
well as young to rush into any 


occupation that law allows, if ‘it only 
be believed that t ‘¢money in it.” 
Don’t try it if n't ynest. 


Your Talent Is Your Call 


While o vrows rich in a certain 
line, there a cent in it for 
you. Follow r own bent, and don’t 
take too mucl ce. 

In the Boston Directory there are 


named some two thousand different trades 
carried on in the city; and With few 
exceptions even the lowest and simplest 


of these is as ortant to the common 
hea:th and welfare as the highest, — is 
as respectable and as honorable. Leave 
out any one a e others are more 


SUCCESS 


a — Ghat Career? # 


or less injured. A little screw may be as 
important to a watch as one of its hands. 
Leave out the tiniest wheel or screw and 
you may ruin the timepiece. 

A wise parent will not force his child 
to adopt any particular calling, but will 
watch carefully to see what his natural 
gifts best fit him for. You have done 
much for your child's future happiness 
and success if you can discover a bias or 
tendency, and give shape and direction to 
it. If a boy is not clever, this is a hint 
from nature to the parents not to assign 
him a path in life where superlative ex- 
cellence is required for success, but to 
find him an avocation in some trade or 
business line. 


Finding Your Bent 


How unfortunate that youths cannot 
be taught in school the careers for which 
they are best adapted! They could at 
least be taught in a general way the 
direction in which their abilities point ; 
and, if they could not be put into exactly 
the right channel, they might be kept 
from going into a great many wrong ones. 
Teachers should be able, from the very 
structure of a pupil’s mind, the tendency 
of his thought and best work, from his 
inclinations, to at least show him what 
he cannot do well by any possibility. 

If a pupil cannot draw a figure or a 
diagram upon the board, if he has little 
or no mechanical skill, his teacher can 
predict to a certainty that he was not 
meant for a mechanic or an inventor. If 
he has no inclination for calculations or 
figures, if he is usually inaccurate in his 
problems and statements, his teacher can 
with safety turn him from any idea he 
may have of being a successful mathe- 
matician, for he has not a mathematical 
mind. If he has no natural powers of 
persuasion, or skill in argument, no desire 
to get at the reason of things, if he is 
illogical, his teacher should surely dis- 
courage him from studying law. If he is 
too tender-hearted, if he lacks sympathy, 
if he hates detail, has no patience or tact, 
if he «* blunders,” he will never aie a 
safe or successful physician. 

«+ | have always held,” says Dr. Geen, 
‘« that it is impossible for any man to be 
a great surgeon if he is destitute, even in 
an inconsiderable degree, of the finer 
feelings of our nature. I have often lain 
awake for hours the night before an im- 
portant operation, and suffered great 
mental distress for days after it was over, 
until I was certain my patient was out of 
danger. I do not think it is possible for 
a criminal to feel much worse, the night 
before his execution, than a surgeon 
when he knows that upon his skill and 
attention must depend the fate of a citi- 
zen, husband, father, mother, or child.” 


Be Greater than Your Calling 

Choose upward, study the men in the 
vocation you think of adopting. Does 
it elevate those who follow it? Are 
they broad, liberal, intelligent men? — or 
have they become mere appendages of 
their profession, living in a rut, with no 
standing in the community and of no use 
to it? Don’t think you will be the great 
exception, and can enter a questionable 
vocation without becoming a creature of 
it. In spite of all your determination 
and will-power to the contrary, your 
occupation from the very law of associa- 
tion and habit, will seize you as in a vise, 
will mold you, shape you, fashion you, 
and stamp its inevitable impress upon 
you. 

Have an ambition to be remembered, 
not as a great lawyer, doctor, merchant, 
scientist, manufacturer, scholar, but as a 
great man, every inch a king. 

**Do not, I beseech you,” said Gar- 
field, «* be content to enter on any busi- 
ness that does not require and compel 
constant intellectual growth.” Choose 


“was nota princely salary. 


an occupation that will give you time for 
self-culture and self-elevation ; an occupa- 
tion that will enlarge and expand your 
manhood and make you a better citizen, 
a better man. 

Power and constant growth toward a 
higher life are the great end of human 
existence. Your calling should be the 
great school of life, the great man- 
developer, character-builder, that which 
should broaden, deepen, and round out 
into symmetry, harmony, and beauty, all 
the Ged-given faculties within you. 

But whatever you do, be greater than 
your calling ; let your manhood overtop 
your position, your wealth, your occupa- 
tion, your title. 


Row Pullman Gon Success 


MLESSED be the man who 
invented sleep,” said Sancho 
Panza; but we would say 
with almost equal emphasis : 
‘+ Blessed be the wide-awake 
man who invented the sleeping car.” 

The story of the late George M. Pull- 
man, who began work at a salary of $40 
a year and ended life with a fortune of 
many millions, reads like a page of the 
* Arabian Nights,” and the world, no 
doubt, wonders at the magic which 
wrought the change. 


No Magic in It 


It was no necromancy, unless one 
accounts as such steadfastness of pur- 
pose, untiring industry, the practical 
sense which told him when opportunity 
presented herself, and the wisdom which 
led him to seize the chance. It is the 
same witchery which has brought success 
to many an other man, but to only a few 
in the same degree. 

Mr. Pullman was born in Brocton, a 
small town in 
Chautauqua 
County, N.Y., 
March 3,1831. 
During his 
childhood he 
attended a dis- 
trict school, 
but the family 
was poor, and 
when he was 
about fourteen 
years of age he 
went to tend 
store in the 
neighboring town of Westfield at a salary 
of eighty cents a week and his board. It 
Very few boys 
of that age would consider it for a moment 
now, but he kept steadily at his work, re- 
ceivingthe same pay for three years, when 
he associated himself with his brothers in 
cabinet making in Albion, N. Y., where 
the family had removed. About this time 
his father died, and the boy found him- 
self at twenty-one the chief support of 
his mother and five younger children. 
There was not much chance in the 
sleepy little town, and with the advice 
and encouragement of his mother, to 
whom he was deeply devoted, the young 
man abandoned the cabinet bench and 
sought employment as a mover of build- 
ings. He was employed by the State of 
New York to remove several large ware- 
houses along the line ot the Erie canal, 
which was at that time being enlarged, 
and when that work was finished he 
went to Chicago and engnged in the 
same work of raising and removing 
buildings. He had, by some fortunate 
accident, heard of the project to raise the 
entire city of Chicago eight feet in order 
to introduce a sewerage system. The 
idea interested him and he offered his 
services to raise the Matteson House, 
one of the finest blocks in the city. He 
raised the house and the sidewalk with- 
out disturbing the business or blocking 
the street, a feat so wonderful that 
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opportunities came pouring in upon him 
and when the work of raising was 
accomplished, he found himself the pos- 
sessor of $20,000 in cash. 

While working upon the Chicago 
buildings he was revolving in his mind 
the plans for a railway sleeping car. A 
few such cars had been introduced upon 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad, but they 
were such rude affairs as to be almost as 
bad as none at all. Probably the hardest 
struggle in his career came in the attempt 
to interest men with capital in his idea. 
But persistency was always a marked 
characteristic of the man and he kept 
steadily at his purpose until he at length 
found some men who were willing to risk 
$18,000, every cent of which went into 
the construction of the first- Pullman 
palace car, built on the general plan of 
those of to-day. This was in 1864, and 
the car was called «* The Pioneer.” What 
a career that car had! 

People laughed at him for throwing 
away his money in building such a luxu- 
rious car, for which he had paid out four 
times as much as any previous car had 
cost. Nobody thought it would pay; 
but Pullman believed that beauty is 
utility; that utility is harmony; that 
harmony is permanence, and that perma- 
nence is success. 


Used at Lincoin’s Funeral 


It was the death of Abraham Lincoln 
which brought his first sleeping car into 
notice. The railroad company, being 
anxious to introduce the car, offered it to 
the committee having the arrangements 
of Lincoln's funeral services in ch 
It was accepted and joined the funeral 
train which carried the body of the 
assassinated president over the Alton 
road from Chicago to Springfield. 

The newspapers spread the fame of 
this wonderful car all over the country, 
and, after this, the car was in great 
demand. Not long afterwards it carried 
General Grant from Detroit to Galena, 
when he came home from the war in the 
flush of his great fame. The car was 
wider, as well as higher, than the ordi- 
nary car, and the platforms of the stations 
along the route had to be narrowed to 
permit its passage. Now all roads are 
built with a view to the Pullman cars; 
and, indeed, the ordinary day coaches 
have been built on larger plans and with 
a view to greater comfort and safety 
since the introduction of the palace cars. 

The fame of the pioneer went through 
the land, and the Pullman Car Company 
was organized and started on its remark- 
able career. Always its inspiration has 
been the man who first was impressed 
with the idea of thus revolutionizing 
railway travel, and as the company grew 
he grew with it. He built a model town 
for his workmen and carried it on, as he 
did every branch of business, so that it 
would be a benefit ta the Pullman com- 
pany as well as to the employees. 


Does Wealth Bring Happiness? 


Not long before he died someone 
asked him if, in his opinion, wealth 
brought happiness. He replied that he 
was not one bit happier than in the days 
when he had not a dollar except what 
he worked for day by day ; adding that, 
although wealth brings advantages and 
privileges, it does not always bring hav- 
piness, and it does bring great responsi- 
bility and care. 

A life-long friend summed up the secret 
of his success as follows : — 

** Why. that man never thought fail- 
ure possible. Very exacting, and with 
natural aptitude at directing the fulfill- 
ment of large contracts, it is no wonder 
that he succeeded.” 


> 


A SOUTHERN youth who had gone to Vicks- 
burg with his brother, to sell some corn, wrote 
home: “ Dear Dad: Times is hard, corn are 
low, money are scarce, and Bill am ded.” 
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SUCCESS’ MAIL - BAG 


EpiTor oF SUCCESS : 

lam a young man in the,dry goods business 
in a Western town/ of ten thousand people. As 
I started with cémparativgly small capital my 
business is not we flourishihg. Do you think it 
will injure my chance for Mercantile success if I 
engage in the/real estage business during my 
spare time, with the hopé of increasing my capi- 
tal? YounG MERCHANT. 

There is only now and then a man who has 
ability adequate for even a single pursuit; itis 
only one in ten thousand who is competent to 
undertake more than one. 

It is estimated that three-fourths of the 
failures and misfortunes that overtake business 
men, are due to undertaking too much. When 
men begin to be prosperous their confi- 
dence grows faster than their capital and they 
are very likely to overreach. No matter how 
promising an enterprise may be, if it is not in 
the line of your legitimate occupation, or pro- 
fession, do not touch it. Concentration of 
effort in these times of sharp competition is 
the only door to success. To scatter broad- 
cast one’s energies, to commit oneself to 
undertakings which tax the strength and with- 
draw capital from legitimate business, is very 
dangerous. 

There is scarcely any business so small and 
unimportant that any man can master all of 
its details. Dr. Williams, the celebrated ocu- 
list, used to tell the students in the Harvard 
Medical School that he had spent a large pat 
of his life upon the study of the eye and yet 
that he felt he had not by any means mastered 
the subject. And still, with only a few thou- 





sand dollars of capital, you think of dabbling 
in several different things, expecting to suc- 
ceed in all. Of course you will fail. Con- 


centrate, not dissipate, your energies. 


I am delighted to know that Success is es- 
pecially calculated to assist young men and young 
women to get on in the world. I have often 
wondered why somebody did not start a publica- 
tion which would help the young solve the prob- 
lems which perplex them. 

I am anxious to get into the newspaper busi- 
ness, but I live in an interior town in lowa and I 
have little idea of the education required or the 
qualities necessary to make a successful journalist. 
is a college education absolutely necessary? I 
have only been through the high school, and I do 
not feel that I can really afford to go to college, 
and yet if | was convinced it was absolutely neces- 
sary to success in this line, I should endeavor to 
work my way through. I have no ambition to be 
an ordinary journalist. If I cannot go to the top 
or near it, [ should rather do something else. I 
hardly know whether my aspirations for jour- 
nalism are any indication of my fitness or not. I 
have written some pieces for the local paper here 
and they have been well received. 

It seems to me the opportunities in journalism 
are better than in almost any other occupation. I 
think it rather an easy, independent profession. 

JOURNALIST. 

While there is little room for mediocre 
ability in journalism, the opportunities which 
this field offers to young men and young 
women are undoubtedly much better than 
can be found in many of the other pro- 
fessions or occupations. On the average, 
journalists make more money than physicians 
or clergyman; and the demand for first-class 
journalists is greater than for most any other 
class of professional worke:s. The large 
dailies are always on the lookout for bright 
young journalists, There are hundreds of 
newspaper men in the United States who 
receive $5,000 a year, and upwards; while 
some are paid as high as $25,000 salary. Of 
course these instances are very rare. Unless 
one hasa decided talent for seeing, hearing 
and putting things, an ability to collect his 
own material and to handle it in an attractive 
manner, with a large amount of good sense, 
endurance and persistence, he can never hope 
to reach the top in journalism. 

While a college education is not absolutely 
necessary to one who wishes to adopt jour- 
nilism as a profession, such an education is 
an immense advantage. If it is impossible 
or impracticable for onesto attend college he 
should make up for this inability by close ob- 
servation, hard study, and steady application. 


a 
What are the probabilities that a saleswoman in 
a mercantile house can rise to « position of impor- 
tance? G. C. M. 


ities. in mercantile. houses for 
advancement are not numerous, but it is 
practically certain that the young-woman who 
learns every detail of her special line of 
goods, whatever_jt may be, who can talk 
readily and intelligently of the wares she 
handles, whose manner is attentive, courteous 
and interested, will be selected to fill any im 
portant vacancy which may occur in her own 
department, or will eventually be given an 
important position in some other department. 
The following incident shows how one sales- 
woman secured advancement : — 

vege! Field. says that one morning he 
wal TO is store and paused to in- 
spect the glove department. 

“* Good-morning,” said a cheery voice, “can 
I show you some gloves? Here are some we 
have just bought and hey are decidedly a 
bargain.” ; 

Interested in the earnestness with which 
she enumerated their excellence, Mr. Field! 
finally selected and paid for a pair. After he 
reached his office he inquired who the young 
lady was who had been so polite to a sup- 
posed customer (for she did not know her 
employer), and he gave orders for her im- 
mediate promotion to the superintendence of 
the glove department, at an increased salary 

it was not till then that this thoroughly 
business-like and polite young salswoman 
became acquainted with her employer, and 
found to her profit the value of courteous 
treatment. 

v 


I am doing business in a country village; am 
making a good living and saving a little money. 
1 am not satisfied, however, to dio business in such 
a small way and | am anxious to go to New York, 
Boston, or some other large city where I can 
have greater opportunities and get on faster. 
What would you advise me todo? Rustic, 


We would advise you tu stay where you are 
for the present at least. Have an ambition 
to make your establishment the best one of 
its kind for miles around. Keep posted on 
city ways of doing business, and so conduct 
) ours that those of your townspeople who go 
to the city periodically to shop, will find that 
they can get as good if not better satisfaction 
in your store than elsewhere. If your capital 
is small, try rather to have a complete stock 
of the goods most likely to sell, than broken 
lines of a great variety of goods, some of 
which are sekliom called for. The trouble 
with many a cvuuntry store is that the pro- 
priet: r buys one or two sizes of one style and 
one or two of another, so that while the style 
may suit the customer, the fit will be wrong, 
and vice versa. 

No; we would not advise you to try the 
city yet. Attend strictly to business and do 
everything you can to improve it, to carry it 
on in the most up-to-date manner; then, after 
you feel you have done all you can with the 
limited facilities of a country town, we think 
you can safely venture to start in a large 
center, provided you have a_ reasonable 
amount of capital and a clear knowledge of 
your business in all its details. 


I am a country boy of eighteen with a district | 


school education. Have lived on a farm all my 
life, although I worked in our town store one 
winter. 1 cannot see that my town offers any 
opening for me to get on in the world and I have 
been thinking of what the big cities have to offer 
a young man who is not afraid of hard work, and 
has plenty of pluck and ambition. 1 am not dis- 
contented with farm life, but 1 know it can have 
few possibilities for me. I believe 1 can make a 
success if I go to the city and get into any sort of a 
place. I hesitate to take the decisive step before 
getting advice on the subject and I write you, 
hoping your observation and experience will be 
available to me. S.S. D. 
Cities now grow too fast. Thousands of 
country boys seeking employment flock tu 
them. While idle, many of these boys form 
habits of dissipation which lead finally to 
ruin, many others are forced into 
for which they have no taste or ability, and 
which ultimately smother all their ambition, 
and eventually work complete ruin, Others 
are tempted to seek employment in occu- 
pations which mean physical and moral death, 
and dwarfed mentality. 
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ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 
TO SUCCEED IN LIFE? 


ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO MAKE THE MOST POSSIBLE OF YOURSELF? to 
make up for the deficiency of a neglected education, to become a larger, broacer, truer, 
nobler man or woman? 

Do you want to know how to make stepping-stones of your very obstacles? [low 
you can do what others have done ? 

Do you need advice in the choice of an occupation or profession ? 

Would you like to get a better situation and more salary ?_ Do you want to go into busi- 
ness for yourself, to knuw how to push, build up, improve or enlarge your business ? 

Are you as much of a success as you would like to be, or ought to be ? 

Are you a square peg in a round hole? Do you want to know how to find your 
place and fill it ? 

SUCCESS will point out the way to accomplishment and power. Every issue is full of 
the most fascinating of all romances, —the romance of achievement under difficulties, 
of obscure beginnings and triumphant ends, of stirring stories of struggles and triumphs. 

SUCCESS is an up-to-date journal of PUSH, PRINCIPLE and PROGRESS, with 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY IDEALS. 

Whatever your station, your age, your circumstances, your color, or nationality, SUCCESS 
will help you. Helpfulness is its keynote; to stimulate, inspire and guide, its mission. 

Every copy of SUCCESS is worth its weight in goki. Getit. Read it. 

A year’s subscription may make all the difference to you between success and failure. 
Wear threadbare clothes, economize on food, if necessary, but do not go without that which 
will uplift, inspire and bring new hope and grander success into your life. 





Books that will help you to help yourself. 
To NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY, we make the following EXTRAORDINARY 
PREMIUM OFFER : 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT, by Orison Swett Marden, 
24 portraits — 416 pages — Cloth and Gold. 


Never published for less than : : . 4 - $1.50 
RISING IN THE WORLD, by Orison Swett Marden, 

32 portraits — 478 pages - h and Gold. 

Never published for less than : ; ; 1.50 
SUCCESS foroneyear . 1.00 


Se a | 
To new subscribers we will send all the above —- Dr. Marden’s two 
books, ‘‘ Pushing to the Front’’ and ‘‘ Rising in the World,” 


with SUCCESS for one year — together, for only $2.00 
THREE MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS SENT TO 
SEPARATE ADDRESSES IF DESIRED FOR ONLY $2.00 


We fully prepay express charges. 

These wonderful books have been endorsed by royalty, members of European Parliaments, 
U. S. Supreme Court and Congress, by Mr. Gladstone, President McKinley, etc., and are 
pronounced by the press the greatest success books ever written. 

Full of energy, fire and force, these books will help you to find a way or make one. They 
are veritable reservoirs of courage, hope, and inspiration, and are filled with stimulating ex- 
amples of success under difficulties, in a!) departments of human endeavor. 


Pishop Newman says of them: “‘ They are a modern wonder.” 

They are destined to be read in nearly every home in the land. — Boston “ Herald.” 

I have read your boos with unusual interest. They cannot but be an inspiration to every reader. — 
(President) Wittiam M’ Aincey. 


Occupations for Women; 
Or What Employment to Seek ; Where to Look for it; How to Obtain 
it; How to Do it, and What it Will Pay. 

By FRANCES E. WILLARD, assisted by Helen M. Winslow and Sallie Joy White. 


goo Extra Large pages, with numerous illustrations, 
Sebstantially bousd in Rich Cloth and Gilt. 


Thousands of bright, energetic, industrious women fail to attain the success to which their 
ability justly entitles them, simply because they do not know just how to find their place and 
how to fill it. Miss Willard’s book is a guide-post to paths of useful and profitable 
endeavor. No woman need long hesitate, or doubt that there is success for her after reading 
this inspiring and helpful book. 

“ Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the W. C. T. U., and next to Queen Victoria the most widel 
known woman, has unquestionably given to the world in this volume the most interesting, most practical, 


most helpful and most comprehensive book for women ever published. —T. De Witt 7 \cmace. 
RETAIL PRICE : ° ° ° ° . $3.75 
SUCCESS for One Year . ; ; ° : 1.00 
TOTAL oo a ae 


To NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY on Receipt of $2.00, we will send Miss Willard’s 
great book, OCCUPA S FOR WOMEN, with SUCCESS for one year. 
We fully prepay express charges. 


Standard Encyclo i@. ONE THOUSAND LARGE 
PAGES, with OV EIG HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Covering the entire of H , Inventi 
ring ¢ e range jumas Knowledge Seer, Remnation’ Beatty Comics, 








td Stattetice of every Hind; durably and artieticaly Sousd ta Fick Basket Clots and itt 
NEVER SOLD FORLESS THAN . . $4.25 
SUCCESS forOneYer . . . .  . 1.00 


De ee le YG 


To NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY we will send the STANDARD ENCYCLO- 
PAZDIA with SUCCESS for one year on receipt of only $2.00. 
We fully prepay express charges. 
gw Send for the books, look them over, and 
and if not satisfactory send them back and we will 


You 





them TEN DAYS, 
nd your money. 

; a more useful or more serviceable holiday gift than a ycar’s sub- 
scription with any of the Splendid Premiums described above. You may 
bave Paper and Premiums each sent to a separate address without extra charge. Act 
', Premiums, but if you are too late, we will refund your money 


SUCCESS, Cooper Union, New York City. 
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chard. Then the gites were thrown 
cpen and they set out on their strange 
errand. When the leader of the enemy 
saw the city gates open and the band of 
white-robed children passing out, many 
of them nearly hidden by the branches 
which they carried, he thought it was 
some trick by which the people were 
trying to deceive him in order to attack 
Lis Swrees. As the children came nearer, 
he remembered his cruel vow, and was 
about to giv orders for them to be put 
to death. But, when he saw the little 
ones close at hand, so pale and thin from 
want of food, he thought of his own ba- 
bies at home, and the tears came to his 





peace was signed. For many years, as 
the day came around on which this beau- 
tiful deed was done, it was kept as a holi- 
day, and culled «+ the feast of cherries.” 
Throngs of children marched through 
the streets, each one carrying a cherry- 
tree branch ; but they ate the fruit them- 
selves in memory of their little forerun- 
ners who saved Hamburg. — PAreno- 
logical Fournal. 


How Tommy Spoke His Piece 


SINCE the days when Thomas B. Reed 
was a little tow-head, he has had fame as 
an orator. One day, when Mrs. Libby of 
Old Orchard, Me., was a young girl, she 
and a friend had an argument to see who 
should take the young Thomas to school 
for the first time. Mrs. Libby was the 
victor. 

The little fellow made a pretty picture 
with his chubby cheeks and bright eyes, 
sitting as quiet as a mouse through the 
exercises. But, when the recitations which 
ended the day were in order, his spirits 
began to overflow. 

Apparently all the scholars who were 


THE SPARROWS’ JOURNEY 








or. 


Basar one day told his We 


“Thy dear im tired of this dull life 
Put on your bonnet pack your things 
We'll see what pleasure travel brings 








How the Children Saved 


y | The pretty wife no sooner beard 
Than she obeyed her husbands word 
She quickly tied her bonnet on 

The satchel packed:then they were gov. 


4S 

They journeyed east they journeyed west aS — 
But couldn't tell which way was best. a 

At last the wife began to cry 
Poor Mr Sparrow feared shed die 
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“ Ola Jim Crow came riding by. 
Says I, ‘Old man, your horse will die” 
Says he, ‘If he does I'll tan his skin, 
And if he lives I'll ride him ag’in.’” 


A Prince’s Bargain 


PRINCE ALEXANDER, the son of Princess 
Beatrice, at the early age of eleven is 
giving evidence of financial ability. He 
received a present of a sovereign from his 
mother, and, having quickly spent it, at 
once applied for another. He was gently 
reproved for his extravagance, but, una- 
bashed, wrote tohis grandmamma. The 
Queen had probably been warned, for she 
replied in the same strain of remonstrance, 
whereupon the young prince wrote her as 
follows : — 

‘« DEAREST GRANDMAMMA: I received 
your letter, and hope you will not think I 
was disappointed because you could not 
send me any money. It was very kind of 
you to give me good advice. I sold your 
letter for £4 Ios.” 


A Boy’s Essay on Breath 


“ BREATH is made of air. We 
breathe always with our lungs, 
and sometimes with our livers, 
except at night, when our breath 
keeps life going through our 
noses while we are asleep. If it 
wasn't for our breath we should 
die whenever we slept. Boys 
that stay in a room all day 
should not breathe ; they should 
wait till they get outdoors. For 
a lot of boys staying in a room 
make carbonicide ; and carboni- 
cide is more poisonous than mad 
dogs, though not just the same 
way. It does not bite; but 
that’s no matter as iong as it 
kills you.” 


They Didn’t Fool Him 


SoME students at Ambherst 
College once tried very hard to 
play a trick on Professor Adams, 
a great entomologist. After 
taking the body of a beetle and 
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gluing to it the legs of a grass- 
hopper, the wings of a butterfly 
and the horns of a dragon-fly, 
they took it to their teacher to 
be classified. 

The professor donned his 
glasses and gave the insect a 
careful examination, announcing 
that he considered it a very 
curious sort ofa bug. «+ In fact, 














young gentlemen,” said he, ++I 
am much inclined to think that 
it is a humbug!” 











Ab Old Acquaintance 


‘*Ma, I want a sled; I do 











































want a sled; can’t I have one?” 
** Ask your father.” «I don’t 


——ecenems like to ask him, ma.” «* Why, 


( what nonsense ; ask him.” ‘+ No, 
ma, you ask him; you’ve known 
him the longest.” 


Mixed Up 


MAMMA: “What are you 
playing with, darling?” 

Darling: «+ With a caterpillar 
Ay and two little kittenpillars.” 











He Surprised the Queen 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH made a wager 
with the queen that he could weigh the 
smoke from his tobacco pipe. _ He 
weighed the tobacco before smoking and 
the ashes afterwards. When Elizabeth 
paid the wager she said: ‘I have 


Hamburg He wiped her eyes mib kerchief fine 

Ham! ieged. Kissed her and said your wish is mine 
2 me Be ora We'll hasten home and if were able 
‘ana ot as tia Well sup to-night at our own table. 
he had be: y to defend sgl 
the walls ag nemy, and — : P 
so constant the fight- 4 
go a The sparrow was a valiant bird 
thought bit his fight- And bravely he made good his word 
ing was ul e mor- He beat the air with pinions strong } 
pips - a And helped hrs little wfe along = 
them too ites S he - 
passed thr en he no- When Mr Sparrow now would roam Till neath the old roofgrey+ steep 
ticed es were His little wife sings Home sweet Home ! With joy they twittered cheep cheep cheepap 
covered wit s fruit, the GR HESHD eeAd - 
very sight ; refresh- 
ing. \ ruck him! 
He knew enemy ; — 
were suffer What would eyes. Then, ashis thirsty, wounded sol- prepared had recited their pieces. To 
they not g t that hung un- diers tasted the cool, juicy fruit from the make sure, however, the teacher asked, 
heeded o Might he not by children’s hands, a cheer went up from “Are there any others who have a piece 
means of s secure safety for the camp; and the general knew that he they can speak?” ra 
his city? sion was soon made. was conquered, not by force of arms, but Up jumped Thomas, exclaiming, « I 
There was no time to lose. He gathered by the power of love and pity. Whenthe know one!” Ina funny little voice, that 
together three hundred of the small little ones went home they were accom- raised a general laugh, the future speaker 


ill dressed in white, 
with fruit from his or- 


children of the cit 
and loaded then 


panied by wagons of food for the starv- 
ing people, and the next day a treaty of 


of the House of Representatives piped 
out: — 


seen many a man turn his gold into 
smoke, but you are the first who has 
turned his smoke into gold.” 
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SUCCESS 
BRAIN TEASERS 


O the first subscriber who sends the true solution of the 
T French rebus, an accurate translation of the Latin in- 
scription, avd the correct answer to the question, SUCCESS 
offers five free subscriptions for one year. 

Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must 
reach the editor by January 1, 1898. 


FRENCH REBUS 





p 00000 
J a 6 
100 
trom “ Historic Plymouth,” A. S. Burbank, Publisher, Plymouth, Mass. LATIN INSCRIPTION 
ELDER BREWSTER’S CHAIR O quid tua te 
PEREGRINE WHITE, THE FIRST COLONIAL BABY, WAS RUCKED IN be bis bia abit 
THIS CRADLE ra ra ra 
es 
HARDLY FAIR et = 
one a lenaaale es a - ram ram ram 
REDERICK THE GREAT sent a basketful of beautiful i j 
cherries to the Queen. The messenger, a page, Mox eris quod ego nunc 


was unable to resist the temp- 
tation to taste them, and ended 
by eating the lot. Some days 
afterwards, when the king dis- 
covered the boy’s theft, he 
called the page to take a note to 
the guardhouse and wait for a 
reply. The boy, suspecting there 
was trouble in store for him, sent 
the note by a Jewish banker who 
happened to be crossing the 
courtyard. When the officer 
opened the note he read as fol- 
lows: ** Give the bearer twenty- 
five lashes, and take a receipt 
for the same.” In spite of the 
banker's protests he was seized 
and flogged. Then he was com- 
pelled to sign a receipt for twenty- 
five lashes. When theking heard 
of the affair he laughed most 
heartily, but was compelled, 
nevertheless, to apologize to the 
poor banker, from whom he fre- 
quently received considerable 
loans of money. 


SURE SIGNS 


WHEN we see a boy in haste 
to spend every penny as soon 25 
he gets it, we take it for a sign 
that he will be a spendthrift. 

When we see a boy hoarding 
up every penny, and unwilling to 
part with one for any good pur- 
pose, we take it as a sign that he will 
grow up to be a stingy, unhappy miser. 

When we see a boy always looking out 
for himself, and unwilling to share his 
good things with others, we take it asa 
sign that he will be a selfish, unloved and 
unpopular man. 

When we see a boy often quarreling, 
we take it as a sign that he will grow upa 
violent, passionate and undignified man. 

When we see a boy kind to his pets and 
his brothers and sisters, and obedient to 
his mother, we take it as a sign that he 
will grow up to be a kind-hearted and 
honest man. 


> 
It did seem hard 
to understand the 
necessity of the 


poodle dog’s exist- 
ence until a lady 
had occasion to call 
a policeman to find 
one when he got 
lost. He was 
brought back wet 
and dirty. 

«¢Oh, my darling 
Fido, where have 
you been?” “Well, 
matm,” said the of- 
ficer, ‘‘a big darkey 
up on Green street 
had him tied to a pole and was washing 
windows with him.” 











WHO ARE THESE MEN, ANO WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT IS REPRESENTED 
BY THE PICTURE? 


» 
Cut out the two disks below carefully and pin or paste them on your library or 


schoolroom wall, five feet apart, and you will have before you an illustration of 
the relative distance and proportions of the earth and the moon. 


CARTH 





It would require 70,000,000 such bodies as the moon to equal the volume of 
the sun. The moon appears to us as large as the sun, for the reason that it is 
four hundred times nearer. Dr. Wollaston, after comparing by scientific methods 
the light of the sun with that of a full moon, found that in order to obtain as in- 
tense a light from the moon as from the sun, 801,072 full moons would have to 
be stood is. the sky together. 
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IRISH WIT AND BLUNDERS 


IRISHMEN, whether sober or intoxicated, rich or 
poor, will have their fun ; and this is one thing we 
should all insist on having, whatever our con- 
dition in life. Their country has produced some 
of our ablest men in various walks of life. It has 
also given us some of the most amusing of blun- 
ders or “ bulls.” 

An Irish “ bull” is a mixture of wit and stupid- 
ity. It is amusing, though on the surface we see 
lack of thought and reason. 


An Irish advertisement announced: “A public 
meeting will be held on Thursday. The ladies, 
without distinction of sex, are invited to attend.” 


This appeared in a Dublin paper: “ To let, — 
the upper tenement ina cellar. Privilege on the 
sidewalk for a pig.” 

On the brink of a creek in the County of Cavan, 
Ireland, there is— or used to be—a little stone 
on which was carved this inscription, intended to 
help travelers : — 

“ When this stone is out of sight, it is not safe 
to ford the river.” 

The Irish even manage to bring their peculiari- 
ties into their wills: — 

“I give and bequeath to my beloved wife Bridget 
the whole of my property without reserve ; and to 
my eldest son Patrick one half of the remainder ; 
and to Dennis, my youngest son, the rest. If any- 
thing is left, it may go, together with the old cart 
without wheels, to my sincere and 
affectionate friend, Terence M’Carthy 
in Sweet Ireland.” 

One Irishman meeting another asked 
what had become of their old acquaint- 
ance, Patrick Murphy. “Arrah, now, 
honey,” answered the other, “poor 
Pat was condemned to be hanged ; but 
he saved his life by dying in prison.” 

“Reach me down that ‘ Webster,’ 
Pat,” said one of our lately elected 
judges to his clerk. “One of them 
thaving newspapers has been libeling 
me, and, be jabers, 1 won’t stand it. 
The thaving blackguard calls me a 
forensic light.” 


An Irishman, in the midst of a tirade 

— landlords and capitalists, de- 

that “if these men were landed 

on an uninhabited island, they wouldn’t 

be there an hour before they would have 

their hands in the pockets of the naked 
savages.” 

According to a medical report, there 
exists at the present time a great num- 
ber of influential families in Dublin who 
have all died of the cholera. 

A debate on the leather tax was in 
full blast. Said one, “In the prosecu 
tion of the present war, every man 
should give his last guinea to protect 
the remainder.” He admitted that the 
tax would be severe on the barefoot 
peasantry of Ireland, but thought it 
could be easily remedied by making the 
underleathers of wood. 


BETTER FOR KNOWING 
GLADSTONE 


Bishop HAMILTON of Salisbury, 
England, said of his Eton school days: “I 
was a thoroughly idle boy, but I was saved 
from worse things by getting to know Glad- 
stone.” At Oxford we are told that the ef- 
fect of his example was so strong that men 
who followed him there ten years later de- 
clare that “ undergraduates drank less in the 
forties because Gladstone had been so cour- 
ageously abstemivus in the thirties.’’ 


HAPPY ANGELS 


A LITTLE five-year old girl, belonging to 
Trinity Church when Phillips Brooks was rec- 
tor, was on the most friendly terms with the 
great man. She loved him dearly, and was 
always in ecstacy when she saw his big form 
coming up the steps of her father’s house. 

One day her mother told her gently that 
her kind friend was gone from the earth, ex- 
pecting the child to give way to grief; but 
instead, the little maid, as soon as her mother 
ceased speaking, exclaimed, “Oh, mamma, 
how happy the angels will be! ” 


> 


A CHICAGO firm advertised for a boy. 
a postal card came this appeal : — 

“ MisTeR: I want the job. mi fokes aint 
ritch and I got to rassle. it does bete all how 
hard times is. im fourteen i can do chores 
an look well in store cloes. i want a good 
job in your ofis let me in!” 

He got the job, and his employers say he 
can ‘* rassle ” well. 


On 


> 
BuILp it well, whate’er you do; 
Build it straight, and strong, and true; 
Build it clean, and high, and broad; 
Build it for the eye of God. 
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Business 


SUCCESS 


Brought Change of fortune 
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by his endowments and his natural apti- 
tude. 

A man out of place may manage to 
get a living, but there is no enthusiasm, 
no overplus of that energy which is the 
secret of great success. When a man 
has found his place he is happy in it, — 
joyful, cheerful, energetic. The days are 
all too short for him. He is happy be- 
cause all of his powers find exercise in 
perfect harmony. There is no such 
thing to him as compromising his facul- 
ties, no cramping of legal acumen on the 
farm, no suppressing of oratorical powers 
at the anvil, no stifling of the exuberance 
of physical strength at the study desk, 
no writing sermons to put a congregation 
to sleep. 

Many a natural mechanic has ground 
out a miserable existence in the counting 
room, in the pulpit or at the bar, who 
might have been successful and happy in 
his place, and an honor to his profession. 
How many men born to handle silks and 
linens have only managed to get a poor 
living in grocery stores ! 


His Taste Shows His Talent 

A boy whose whole life is wrapped up 
in mechanics and mechanism cannot suc- 
ceed in the dry goods business. Every 
drop of blood in him and every brain 
cell enters its perpetual protest against 
this misuse of his faculties. We cannot 
say a boy is a failure because he cannot 
do what nature made impossible for him 
to do, in his very organization. The 
boy who is constantly talking of electric- 
ity and experimenting with chemicals at 
every opportunity, cannot be called a 
failure because he is not enthusiastic 
over his medical studies. We might as 
well blame a fish because it does not 
swim out of water on the sand. Put the 
boy in his element and he will swim. 
Every human being is born with certain 
faculties more fully developed than others, 
and is so constituted that he can do 
some things better than others. To find 
this one thing, should be the duty of 
every parent and every youth. 

Half the world is out of place, and 
tortured with the consciousness of unful- 
filled destiny. Civilization will never 
mark its highest tide until every man 
finds his place and fills it. 

Emerson says that a man is “like a 
ship in a river; he runs against obstruc- 
tions on every side but one. On that 
side all obstruction is taken away and 
he sweeps serenely over a deepening 
channel into an infinite sea.” 


They “ Tacked with the Tide” 

William Carey, apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, gave no sign of ** having anything 
in him.” Such was his reputation as an 
unskillful fitter, that a gentleman who 
traded with him to encourage him, was 
accustomed to order four pairs of shoes 
at a time, in the hope that he might 
select from the eight two which were 
mates. But, when converted, he was an 
ideal example of what a man can do 
when thoroughly waked up. Asa preacher 
he became one of the greatest leaders of 
his age and in the missionary enterprise 
in India he led the van. 

Dr. J. Barnardo had little or no prac- 
tice in London, but a chance meeting 
with a street Arab made a philanthropist 
of him. He is now at the head of a 
score of ‘¢ Homes” for some 5,000 waifs. 

Andrew Johnson was but an indifferent 
tailor, and as a shoe dealer Dwight L. 
Moody showed little of the zeal which 
has made him so famous as an evangelist. 
Grant, the tanner who failed, and Grant, 
the soldier who won the admiration of 
the world by his success, would seem 
like two widely different men if his story 
were not so well known. 


While Oliver Cromwell could not well 
be called a failure before he won popular- 
ity so quickly, yet he met with but ordi- 
nary success until he was more than forty 
years of age. 

Pestalozzi was considered rather dull 
and visionary for many years; and yet, 
when he found his place, he proved to 
be one of the greatest and wisest of 
teachers, the founder of a celebrated 
system of education. 

Josh Billings failed as a farmer and 
auctioneer, but in comic literature was as 
much at home as a fish in water. 

Daniel Appleton began life as a dry- 
goods merchant but found his true call- 
ing when he began to import English 
books in connection with his dry goods 
business. This led him into the publish- 
ing business, where he became so famous. 

A. T. Stewart studied for the ministry, 
and becamea teacher, before he dritted in- 
to his proper calling asa merchant, through 
the accident of having lent money to a 
friend. The latter, with failure imminent, 
insisted that his creditor should take his 
shop as the only means of securing the 
money. Phillips Brooks was a scholar, 
and we all know that he had a great 
soul. But he failed as a teacher in the 
Boston Latin School, and it was a good 
thing for the country that he did. 





‘READING HAS BEEN MY CHIEF DELIGHT” 


Neal Dow on Longevity 


THE GREAT REFORMER DISCLOSED THE 
SECRET OF HIS LONG AND HaApPy LIFE. 


OT long before his death, Gen. 
Neal Dow wrote us the following 
letter :— 

Epiror oF SuccEess:— Yours of the 
12th inst. asking me to give you the se- 
cret of mv long and happy life, is at hand, 
and I have only time for a few words. I 
came of a strong stock on my father's 
side. He was hardly sick a day in his 
life of nearly 95 years. His father died 
at 85, his grandfather at a very advanced 
age, and his grandmother at 102, in full 
possession of all her mental powers, and 
physically active up to the day before she 
died, as I have been told. 

Industry, frugality and temperance 
through several generations distinctly 
impressed their effect upon the physical 
characteristics of the family. lL inherited 
a good constitution, robust health, bodily 
activity, a fondness for all athletic exer- 
cises, in which as a boy I was generally 
equal to my schoolfellows, and afterwards 
to the young men of my acquaintance. 
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This inherited tendency to long life has 
undoubtedly been strengthened by my 
own regular and temperate habits, and 
perhaps more yet by my keeping myself 
constantly employed. When not other- 
wise engaged, reading has been my chief 
delight, so that I have never known an 
idle moment, and time therefore has never 
hung heavy on my hands. Nature has no 
room for uselessness, and, all other things 
being equal, a life conscious of usefulness 
is likely to be long, as it is sure to be 


happy. 
Very respectfully yours, 
NEAL Dow. 


Renry George’s Successful 
Life 


E died as such a man should die,” 

said his cherished friend, Rev. Ed- 
ward McGlynn. ‘* His life is before the 
world like an open book. To-day he oc- 
cupies a far greater, far higher position 
than the President of the United States or 
the mayor of the city of New York. When 
the names of mayors of New York and 
Presidents of the United States will be 
called to memory by an allusion in history 
or a niche in one of the walls of the 
parliament of nations, the 
world will look with rever- 
ence and love upon the name 
of Henry George.” 

The son of a book pub- 
lisher in Philadelphia, Henry 
George was the eldest of eight 
children, and was born in that 
city on the second day of Sep- 
tember, 1839. He was sent, 
while very young, to a pri- 
vate school. Later he went 
through one of the public 
grammar schools. After that 
he went to an _ Episcopal 
academy, but he was not 
specially happy there, so he 
entered the Philadelphia high 
school, from which he was 
graduated at the age of thir- 
teen. He was an unusually 
bright, clever scholar, and 
made the most of the opportu- 
nities which his father’s pub- 
lishing business offered him, 
and read the best of every- 
thing that came to his hand. 

His father wished him to 
follow his business and tried 
to turn him from his desire to 
become a sailor, like his 
grandfather, but in vain. 

In 1858 he went to Cali- 
fornia as a common sailor. 
He settled there, beginning 
as a printer on a San Fran- 
cisco daily» and working his way up until 
he occupied an able editorial position. It 
was while in 
California that 
he became in- 
terested in po- 
litical econo- 
my and began 
seriously to in- 
vestigate eco- 
nomic condi- 
tions. The 
first result of 
his research 
was his book, 
«Progress and 
Poverty,” by 
which he be- 
came well and favorably ktiown as a writer 
on economics. His book has passed 
through many editions, and Mr. George 
might have made much money from it, 
only he insisted upon putting the book at 
such a low price that it would be within 
the reach of average readers. It has been 
translated into ten different languages. 
His life has been a helpful, busy one, and 
its influence will be felt as long as there 


are human wrongs to right. 
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Goman’s Hidening Field 


DR. ELLEN A. WALLACE 


WHEN Filor- 
ence Night- 
ingale left 
home and 
friends to 
care for the 
sick and suf- 
fering, she 
little knew 
how her in- 
fluence and 
example 
would lead 
thousands _ ot 
women to 
become conscientious, well-trained nurses. 
The great good accomplished by them 
has gradually hushed the criticism and 
slander against those who pass out from 
home life because they wish to do good 
to others or to be independent of the aid 
and support of family or friends, until 
now even popular opinion upholds the 
idea that every girl should prepare for 
her life work wherever her lot may be 
cast, for the day of adversity may come 
to her however bright her prospects at 
the present time. If she makes prepara- 
tion for some vocation and then is pre- 
vented from following it, nothing is lost. 
Knowledge, at least, is acquired: it will 
broaden her own life ; and, although not 
in the way expected, it will sooner or 
later broaden the lives of others. 


> 
HER EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 





DR. ELLEN A. WALLACE 


Until the present century, sometimes 
called the ‘* Woman’s Century,” there 
never has been an opportunity for the 
equal education of men and women, al- 
though there have been exceptional cases 
where special opportunities were granted 
to daughters, wives, or sisters. For a 
century and a half after schools were 
established in America, girls were not 
admitted to them; in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century they were granted 
leave to attend from April to October, 
After this the records of one town meet- 
ing say: ‘‘ It is the sense of this meeting 
that girls should not be taught the back 
part of the Arithmetic.” In 1828 Massa- 
chusetts proclaimed that ‘girls may 
attend school the year round.” The first 
coéducational high school was established 
in Lowell in 1831, but there was no per- 
manent high school for girls in Boston 
until 1852. 

For the first quarter of this century, 
women were not allowed the privileges of 
public libraries, neither could they attend 
lectures and lyceums. If a woman wished 
any education besides what she could 
obtain in school for the short period 
allowed and by home study, she must 
receive private instruction from some 
minister or college professor. In this 
way Mary Lyon, Catherine Beecher and 
Emma Willard acquired such knowledge 
that they could go forth as pioneers, 
establishing those seminaries which gave 
the first public opportunities in America 
for the higher education of women. 

In 1833 Oberlin College in Ohio, 
braving the discussion and opposition 
that would follow, stood forth as the first 
college in the country with open doors 
for all. There are now fully two hundred 
universities, colleges and seminaries for 
girls, two-thirds of which confer de- 
grees ; and the older and more conserva- 
tive institutions like Harvard and Colum- 
bia, Oxford and Cambridge, have opened 
their side entrances for women. 

It has been well said that «after the 
establishment of Vassar, the first college 
devoted exclusively to the education of 
the so-called weaker sex, in 1865, one 
can no more read the signs along the 
road—i.e., to the higher education of 
women,— than he can count the telegraph 





SUCCESS 


poles as he is whirled along in a modern 
express train, and the pace of the girls 
themselves from that humble starting 
point of the back part of the arithmetic 
to the goal of college president, a position 
now held by five American women, is 
like the chariot race in Ben Hur.” 


- 
WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS 


Besides the increase of opportunities 
for general education, the doors have 
opened to nearly every branch of scien- 
tific research, — medicine, law, theology, 
art, literature, invention, architecture. 
in fact, whatever a woman craves for her 
life work, that can she accomplish ; for 
if the door has not been already opened 
and the way made easy by others, it will 
swing on its creaking hinges for her, if 
she perseveres in the right way, as it has 
for other pioneers. 

One of the first doors opened, besides 
dressmaking and millinery, which were 
always considered strictly feminine em- 
ployments, was that of medicine; and 
when we consider that there are now 
nearly five thousand women physicians 
and surgeons in the United States, many 
of them in prominent positions in college, 
hospital, county or State, we can hardly 
realize how heavy the door was to open, 
how it stood ajar for a little, then swung 
backward, and again opened wider and so 
on for many years. Nor can we fully 
appreciate the struggles and rebufis of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
in America to hold a medical diploma. 
Scarcely fifty years ago she applied at 
twelve different colleges for admission 
and was refused at all, but finally was 
graduated at Geneva, N. Y. A little 
later those doors were closed against her 
sister, who was allowed one year only in 
Rush Medical College, then finished her 
course in Cleveland; and, when these 
two sisters began their practice in New 
York City in 1855, they were obliged to 
buy a house of their own, as even their 
most intimate friends would not be dis- 
graced by having a woman doctor’s sign 
on their houses. 


The first woman to practice law was 
Mrs. Mansfield of Iowa, who began in 
1869. Now there are over two hundred 
women lawyers in the United States. 
Twenty-five States and Territories admit 
them tothe bar. The bill allowing them 
to practice before the United States 
Supreme Court passed Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1879. Some women lawyers devote 
themselves wholly to office work, some 
accept salaried positions, while others 
prefer court practice. It is in social 
purity cases, and in all other cases where 
women appear as plaintiffs or defendants, 
that a womai lawyer exerts her most 
beneficent influence at the bar. May the 
day soon come when her voice shall be 
allowed among the jury in such cases! 

One of those who have made the most 
rapid strides toward success is a daughter 
of New Hampshire, a graduate of Bates 
College, a rising lawyer of t promi- 
nence in Montana, and assistant 
attorney-general of that State, who missed 
the attorney-generalship by only a few 
votes. She has also the reputation of 
being ‘* the only woman who ever went 
to Washington as the accredited repre- 
sentative of a sovereign State on official 
business.” 

There is scarcely a of conse- 
quence in the United States in which 
there is not at least one woman in c 
of a department, while one-half of the 
libraries which once excluded women 
now employ them as librarians. 

The first patent granted to a woman 
in this country bears the date of May 5s, 
1809. Since then they have obtained 
cute than a Lesage many 

ng a return large sums money 
from their use and sale. 


Success Proverbs 


~Finp your purpose and fling your life out toit. 
Try to be somebody with all your might. 


What is put into the first of life is put into the 
whole of life. Start right. 


The first thing to do, if you have not done it, | 
is to fall in love with your work. 


~Don’t brood over the past nor dream of the | 


future ; but seize the instant and get your lesson | 
from the hour. 


— Poverty and hardship have ever been the great 

schoolmasters of the race, and have forced into 
ominence many a man who would otherwise 
ve remained unknown. 


Necessity is the priceless spur. 


Give a youth resdlution and the alphabet, and 
who shall place limits to his career ? 


Don’t wait for extraordinary opportunities; 
seize common occasions and make them great. 


A great opportunity will only make you ridicu- 
lous unless you are prepared for it. 


The lucky man is the man who sees and grasps 
his opportunity. 

Don’t dally with your purpose. Not many 
things indifferently, but one thing supremely. 

The world always listens toa man witha will 
in him. 


The man with an idea has ever changed the 
face of the world. 


Find a way or make one. Everything is either 
or pushed. 
There is nothing smallin a world where a mud- 


crack swells to an Amazon, and the stealing of a 
penny may end on the scaffold. 


Not everything that succeeds is success. A man 
may make millions and be a failure still. 


Guard your weak point. Be lord over yourseif. 


RA Rugged Path to Greatness 


JEx-U.S. Sen- 
ator John Brooks 
Henderson, au-| 
thor of the thir- | 
teenth amend- 
ment to the 
Constitation, 
was bound out 
when a lad to a 
very penurious 
old farmer in Vir- 
ginia, where he 
drank the cup of 
poverty to the 
dregs. Out of 
working hours, 
during his evenings and spare moments, 
he studied by the flickering firelight, 
after the farmer had retired; for even 
wood was too expensive to burn for the 
purpose of making a light for John to 
study by. After a while he succeeded 
in getting education enough to teach a 
small country school, where he earned 
his first dollar. Here he studied Black- 
stone’s and Kent’s Commentaries, and 
laid the foundation for his legal career, 
out of school hours. 

Before he was of age he was elected to 
the State Legislature of Louisiana. He 
rose. rapidly, and was elected to Con- 
gress about the same time that Lincoln 
was defeated. 

In 1860 he was elected as a Unionist 
to the State Convention called in Mis- 
souri to determine the question of 
secession, where he took an active part 
as a Union man. He is the author of 
the amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States abolishing slavery, 
which is known as the thirteenth amend- 
ment. In 1865 he was one of the first 
to propose an amendment granting suf- 
frage without distinction, which finally 
took form as the fifteenth amendment. 

In 1870 he removed to St. Louis and 
engaged in the practice of law, which he 
has ever since. He is now said 
to be worth three million dollars. He 


idence in St. Louis, and his home is 





HON. J. B. HENDERSON 





You might call it a Comfort Carrier or an 
Elbow Cabinet. We have simply grouped to- 
gether eight of the most familiar daily needs 
and satisfied them all in one piece of furni- 
ture. It contains: — 


1. A large 16-inch mirror of heavy bevelled French 
plate glass. 


2. Folding brass hooks for clothing on both sides of 
the cabinet. 


3. A closet for linen, shaving utensils, etc., with rods 
for towels and a full-width shelf. 

4- Outside shelf for shaving mug, toilet articles, etc. 

s. Full nickeled wash-stand with running water, 
nickel wash basin (self-draining), gicke! faucet, large 
zinc supply tank, zinc waste receiver, etc. 

6. Cupboard for brushes, combs, efc., with stationary 


metal soap dish. ’ 
7. Complete shoe-blacki cabing lid supported 


on rubber cushions ; for foot ; bears 
any weight up to 300 pounds. Iron facks for brushes, 
dauber, etc. f for blacking. ; 


8. Large closet at base with swinging door 

We build these Cabinets in solid oak. They 
take practically no space whatever, but com- 
bine a dozen conveniences for daily need. 
Price, complete, $15. 


PANE FURNTRE Oi 
NEW CARPETS 


Wiltons, Brussels, 
Axminsters, 
Kidderminsters 
and Tapestries, 


WITH A LARGE LINE OF 


DAI GOES RQS 


Linoleums and 








Straw Mattings. 


Just the goods for Fal! furnishing. 
Our stock is large, prices low. 


AVE, GOLDTANAT & C0. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 





famed far and wide for its hospitality. 
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Two Good Books by e« «@ 
Two Great lomen Scenes Never to be Forgotten 
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THE WOMAN WHO TRAVELED AS “LIVE STOCK” * 


SHEwas weighed, 
billed, and trans- 
ported as live 
stock in the ca- 
boose of a fast 
cattletrain which 
was not allowed 
to carry ordinary 
passengers, be 
cause she said she 
must keep her 
word and her 
appointment to 
speak in a large 


efore she had en- 
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rem, by Mary A. Livermore. 


, Hartford, Conn. 


but in spite of whom she would sometimes run 
away, only to be brought back by the town crier 
with his delightfully noisy bell. From the tower 
of the Old North Church, the first peal of bells 
cast for “the British Empire in North America” 
evoked from her soul of religion and de- 
voutness when they rang on Sundays, at Thanks- 
giving or Christmas, or at weddings or funerals ; 
or thrilled her heart with patriotic feeling when 
they chimed “ Hail Columbia” or other national 
airs on the Fourth of July or the twenty-second 
of February. Sitting in the dimly lighted eve- 
ning meetings, she would see specters everywhere, 
and cling to her father in terror. By day she 
would sometimes set up sticks in the wood-house 
as a congregation, and, from behind a box for a 
pulpit, would preach and sing to them, and pray 
for them, by the hour. She read the Bible through 
once a year, and became kuown as “ The Family 
Concordance.” But through allthis austerity and 
excessive devotion, inspired by the words and ex- 
ample of her father, there intertwined the gentler, 
more human teachings of her mother, like honey- 
suckle through a hedge in May. 


Early Incidents in Her Career 

Her mind was further turned in a different 
direction by the burning of her “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
because she read it on Sunday, so much so that 
she didn’t care if they do not read such things in 
heaven, saying, “ Well, I won’t worry about it 
now, for perhaps I shan’t have to go there!” 

How she journeyed for six days in a swift 
packet boat on the Erie Canal, from Albany to 
Rochester, how she spent two years in a log-cabin 
in sparsely settled western New York, the return 
to Boston, her school ex: how her father 
burned her corsets, saying,“ Tell your Aunt Mary 
that I can burn these things just as fast as she 
can make them,” how he permitted her to stud 
Latin and Greek in spite of remonstrances of re 
atives and said that she could study the Black 
Art, if she wanted to and he could find teachers 
in that branch, and the death of her sister 
Rachel, are all described with such graphic 
power that the reader can almost see the inter- 
play of temperament and environment, of in- 
struction received from without and personality 
evolved from within, as the bright, thoughtful 
girl is metamorphosed into the strong, earnest, 
purposeful woman. 


Life Becomes More Earnest . 

The pages which follow are filled with what are 
usually considered the more important concerns 
of life. 

“ Imagination’s world of air, 
And our own world, its gloom and glee, 


Wit, pathos, poetry, are there 
And death’s sublimity.” 

She attends the Female Seminary at Charles- 
town, becomes a substitute teacher, then an “ as- 
sistant pil,’ and finally a member of the 
faculty, p = a the work of a four’ years’ course in 
two. Her father objects to her accepting a call to 

‘o as a plantation teacher in southern Virginia, 
Bee she insists, and both father and mother con- 
sent. On her southward journey she was strongly 
impressed by the oratory of Henry Clay, whom 
she heard in the senate chamber at Washington, 
and with the personality of Webster, Calhoun, 
John Quincy Adams, Benton, Giddings and 
President Van Buren. At Potomac Creek she 
found nine num stages waiting to take the 
party to Fredericksburg, a tumultuous ride of ten 
miles, the coaches rocking wildly through deep 
sloughs, each negro driver shouting to his six 
mules in an unintelligible jargon resounding with 
energy, encouragement persuasion, and ac- 
centuated by sharp cracks of his long whip. Her 
employer, Mr. Henderson, oan pene d and com- 
manding, social, well-read and extensively 
traveled, was e self-indulgent, hot-tem- 
pered, imperious, indolent, and terrible under 
provocation, yet he exercised greater self-control 
than any other Virginian she met, and taught her 
much of the philosophy of religion, social life, 
and politics. His wife, of Scotch descent, edu- 
cated at Mrs. Willard’s seminary, devoid of all 
beauty of face or figure, with a manner that fitted 
her cold gray eye and shrunken form, loved by 
none, yet feared and obeyed by all, enforced 
obedience from slaves with a rawhide, yet spoke 
French fluently, handled pencil and brush admir- 
ably, was an neneat pianist and ay skillful 
in every department of housekeeping, was so 
er industrious and showed such a horror 
of indo! 
tinual spur to the energies of 1 


; 
: 
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Her school, consisting of Laura and Mary, girls 
of sixteen and fourteen, Dick and Jamie, aged 
twelve and ten, and little Jennie and Lily, and 
the individual slaves of all the children, was a 
good-natured gathering in which the interest 
varied from reading-books in the class to rac- 
coons or rabbits in the bushes, from the most 
intense interest and attention when the teacher 
nted any unusual attraction, to an un- 
controllable stampede when the slightest hint 
was heard of anything unusual going on at the 
mansion of the Hendersons or the quarters of 
the slaves. But she put her foot down, banished 
the slaves from school, insisted on attention, obe- 
dience and work, and reduced chaos to order. 


“Oh, Massa, doan hab me whipped !” she over- 
heard Matt the cooper beseech Overseer Bryson, 
on one of her morning walks ; “‘ de wheel fell, an’ 
I couldn't cotch it, an’ den de hot tire fell agin 

you! I’se mighty sorry you dun got burnt, an’ I 
nebber dun no sich t’ing befo’.” But the slave 
was quickly triced up to a high beam, and blow 
after blow of a long lash cut into his quivering 
flesh until at length his shrieks and moans ceased, 
the head fell forward, and the body swung limp 
in the fresh morning air. The slaves whisper 
among themselves and shudder, the mistress up- 
holds the overseer, the master says Bryson shall 
leave if such a thing occurs again, and the teacher 
steals to Matt’s cabin and offers him money to 
escape North, but the cooper, broken in spirit, 
only shakes his head as he speaks of the terrible 
“bloodhounds,” and pines slowly away to his 
death some two years later. Handsome Aleck, 
who tries to run away, is sold down South, with 
lazy Patsy and fretful Mary Harris, whose babe 
is left behind only to die in a few days. Little 
Jim’s chivalrous fight to defend the good name of 
his teacher, the grandiloquent rant of the back- 
woods preacher, the drunken Christmas dinner at 
the Blackstocks, the tragic death of the broken- 
hearted Laura, whom all had almost sneered at 
as “ so plain,” yet whom all had so deeply loved 
without fully realizing it, all contributed to that 
thorough knowledge of plantation life which gave 
such vividness to her anti-slavery addresses. 


Life Seen Through Larger Eyes 

Returning North she becomes an assistant 
teacher at Partridge Academy, Duxbury, Mass, 
One Christmas evening she stood beside the half- 
open door of the Universalist church, irresolutes 
half in despair at her inability to solve the prob- 
lem of human destiny, yet charmed by the tri- 
umphant music, “ Glory to God in the highest ! 
on earth peace and good will to men!” Should 
she enter, a stranger? The sexton happened to 
look out, saw her and held the door open. She 
dropped into a seat just as the minister announced 
the text, “For He shall save His ple from 
their sins.” “From their sins!” mentally 
exclaimed, “he has not read that correctly ; it is 
from everlasting punishment, or words to that 
effect.” But no,in Matthew i, 21, it is “ sins,” 
and for the first time she saw that Christ came to 
save us from ourselves. It seemed a small thing, 
but this variation of religious ideal revolutionized 
her whole being, and “changed the front of the 
world” to her mental vision. She lingered for 
further information, borrowed books from the 

‘oung pastor, copied some of them entire and 
Cocame more and more interested, the episode 
ending in her marriage to her new friend and 
teacher, Rev. Daniel P. Livermore. 


The Work of Maturer Years 

At Fall River, Mass., and Stafford, Conn., 
husband and wife do noble work for religiom 
temperance, and freedom, but the human interest 
in the story centers in such things as the young 
wife’s first fish chowder, which her husband quietly 
buried at night in a corner of the garden, in the 
pictures bought at auction, in the donation party 
they suffered, and which she resolutely abolished 
from the list of future terrors in that parish, and 
how she made the first pair of trousers by stealth 
and so earned money to subscribe for the “ Na- 
tional Era,’ which soon confirmed her abolition 
tendencies. Her husband champions the Maine 
Law, which finally wins, but ex f after he is al- 
most mobbed, and bitter political feeling compels 
him to resign. At Boston he espouses the 
abolition cause, but Western fever compelled a 
change to the climate of Kansas, his wife, how- 
ever, stopping at Chicago, where he was soon 
obliged to settle on account of the sickness of 
their daughter. He bought “ The New Covenant,” 
a Universalist paper, and was assisted in editing 
it by his wife, who was the only woman reporter 
among a hundred men at the “Chicago wigwam ” 
at Lincoln’s nomination. Four years of personal 
experience as an army nurse, in work of the Sani- 
tary Commission, in woman suffrage work, and 
as a lecturer, fitted her to become, Tenanre, 1869, 
the able editor and proprietor of “ The Agitator ” 
for temperance and woman’s rights, which was 
merged with the “ Woman’s Journal,” January 1, 
1870. In 1872 she resigned her position as editor, 
and for a score her earnest, forceful 
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WOMEN AS BREADWINNERS* 


* ERE is just the book for every girl 
S/ who is eager to volunteer for the 
SY world’s thickening battle, but who 
is uncertain where to take her 
place in the ranks. It is not 
merely the best, for it is the only one of its kind. 

Clear-headed and practical in its guidance, ap- 
preciative and sympathetic in its tone, and lofty 
and loyal in its ideals, it will furnish inspiration 
and suggestion to thousands of women for effec- 
tive service in the business world and for noble 
devotion to the sacred duties of the home. 

We ote Miss Willard that the 4,000,000 
women winners of the United States may 
well be congratulated on the headway they have 
made on the road to independence, and still more 
are they to be congratulated on the reputations 
they have won as workers. In almost every case 
those who employ women of their honesty, 
their sobriety, and, above all, their extreme fait! 
fulness. They obey not only the letter, but the 
spirit of unwritten rules. Itis no wonder that 
they have come to the front, and that they occupy 
positions constantly increasing in importance. 
But What Shall | Do ? 

To-day girls in almost every position in life are 
wondering what they shall do for a living. Shall 
they go into business, study for professions go on 
the stage, take up art, or strike out into paths 
hitherto untrod? Like their brothers, the girls of 
to-day want to be ——. o something, ac- 
complish something. How shall they go to work 
to do this? Not dreaming all day long, al- 
though as long as girls are girls, doubtless some 
dreaming will be done. Dreaming is the poorest 
of all grindstones on which to sharpen the wits. 
There is only one thing to do: have a fixed pur- 
pose and stick to it. Around this aim you will 
soon find your dormant ideas, hopes and possi- 
bilities anchored. 

Every little while the newspapers chronicle the 
story of some woman who is engaged in an occu- 

tion so foreign to any heretofore undertaken by 
oe sex that one wonders how she came to try it. 
When at length curiosity is satisfied, it 
that the undertaking was the most natural thing 
in the world, and that in place of seeking the 
position which she occupies,it was, by some stress 
of circumstance, forced upon her. One brilliant 
girl who was unexpectedly left in a position where 
self-support became imperative, pursued literature 
to no purpose until, starving and almost distract- 
ed, she found a bonanza in the one humble art in 
which she excelled all others — frying potatoes. 
Her “ Sarat Chips ” sold readily, her idea 
has developed into a great industry. Others have 
found competence in pickles, preserves, itinerant 
mending, and scores of simple things seldom 
thought of by girls in need of money. 


Your Opportunity is at Hand 

The average girl should look about her, find 
the needs of the community in which she lives 
and endeavor to fill one of these by her own 
werk. Most of these needs are apt to be homely 
ones, but not necessarily unpleasant ; they bring 
the girl into kindly, helpful contact with her 
neighbors; and she not wy, aoe the social 
intercourse which she thus ins, but, in addi- 
tion, she earns for herself an income sufficient to 
meet all her needs and possibly leave something 
over for the little luxuries which every girl covets. 

Of course we all recognize the fact that certain 
avocations are more le than others, but 
not everyone has aj or o unity to 
enter these vocations; so to the girl who has her 
way to make, and to whose knock the gates open- 
ing into the broader world refuse to open, I 
would say, find out the one thing you can do 
well, then do it; not secretly, as if ashamed, for 
then you will never succeed; but with honest 
endeavor and womanly purpose, may | the world 
about you know of your intention so that it may 
come to your help, and when you have shown 
yourself ready for the wider duty,— if then you 
still desire it — you may be sure that the duty will 
present itself. 
This One Thing I Do 

Select your specialty and cultivate it. The 
world wants and needs your best. You can make 
for yourself a place which shall command the 
respect and honor of the world, and possibly may 
shine in the galaxy by whose light centuries take 


is no more practical form of philanthropy than 
this, because every girl who <— herself a high 
lace in the world’s roll of workers, leaves a place 
ower down 4 amr yey who, but cg this 
chance, might be tem nto wrong pat 
No er can really win, soliee to Miss 
Willard, who is not obedient to the of 
natural law “ written in our members.” The ten 
health commandments she gives are invaluable for 
“We must build our strong 






sense, the body is the universe. We get no 
save that which comes the s 
light of the brain. yen cuean teas 
ful must live in the house beautiful.” 





* Occupations ror Women, by Frances E. Wil- 

, assi Helen M. W and Sallie Joy 

White. illustrated. BA ha Tue Success 
Company, Cooper Union, New ‘ 
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EDYTH LAWRENCE 
“ Home makes the man.” 
ES OME! It isacharm- 
} edword. Through 


that one syllable 
thrills untold mel- 


ody, and the 
laughter of chil- 
dren; the sound 


of well-known 
footsteps, and the 
voices of undying affection. 

‘¢Home! Upon that word there drop 
the sunshine of beauty and the shadow 
of tender sorrows, the reflection of ten 
thousand voices and fond memories. 

«¢Home! When | see that word in a 
book or newspaper,” continues Dr. Tal- 
mage, ‘‘the word seems to rise, and 
sparkle, and leap and thrill, and whisper 
and chant, and pray and weep. 

«« If some lexicographer, urged on by 
the spirit of evil, should seek to cast forth 
that word from the language, the children 
would come forth and hide it in the grass 
and wild flowers, and the wealthy would 
go forth and cover it with their diamonds 
and pearls ; and kings would hide it under 
their crowns ; and after Herod had hunted 
its life from Bethlehem to Egypt, and 
utterly given up the search, some bright, 
warm day it would flash from among the 
gems, and breathe from among the flow- 
ers, and shine from among the coronets ; 
and the world would read it, bright and 
fair, and beautiful and resonant, as be- 
fore. Home!” 

What a beautiful outline is this of the 
joy and happiness of a real home; and 
it is true, as another writer has said, that 
a man who avoids matrimony on account 
of the cares of wedded life, cuts himself 
off from a great blessing for fear of a 
trifling annoyance. 


The Wonder of the Gods 


A real, happy marriage of love and 
judgment between a noble woman and a 
worthy man is one of the things so very 
beautiful that if the sun were, as the 
Greek poets fabled, a god, he might stop 
the world in order to feast his eyes upon 
such a spectacle. 








“ THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 


This happy state of married life is pos- 
sible to all, in the degree that the hus- 
band and wife are in earnest; in the 
degree of their love for each other, and 
their desire for what we mean by a true 
home. 

He must indeed be a poor apology for 
a man who, in this iand of opportunity, 
cannot get a home of his own. There is 
perhaps no other country in the world 
where a young man can so easily become 
the possessor of a home as in America, 
provided he is not imbued with the false 
philosophy which is now so fully believed 
in by many of both sexes. It is one of 
the saddest features of our modern civil- 
ization that there is this tendency to 
remain single; and an increase in the 
number of those who ‘‘ cannot afford ” to 
get married will be a serious thing for 
our modern civilization. 


Don’t Take Too Many Chances 


There is, of course, a limit to the 
chances a man should take of being able 
to support a wife. He should be as sure 
as it is possible to be that his position 
will be permanent so long as he is satis- 
factory to his employers ; and his salary 
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should be such that it has enabled him 
to lay aside a little so that, in case of 
an emergency, there will be something 
ahead to encourage him. The girl who 
has promised to share his lot will, if she 
has in her the make-up of a true wife, 
help rather than hinder him in making 
his little paradise. It may, perhaps, be 
humble at first,— perhaps always so, if 
Fortune does not beam on them with a 
golden smile; but that will not make 
them unhappy. Naturally the lover (who 
ought never to be lost in the husband, ) 
will have many a pang of regret that he 
cannot support his wife as other men are 
able to do; but, through it all, through 
the days of joy and sorrow, — for both 
will come, — there will be still the same 
sacred happiness that came to these two, 
at first in their little home. 


Marriage Makes or [lars 

There is no doubt that marriage offers 
the most effective opportunities for spoil- 
ing the life of another. Nobody can de- 
base, harass and ruin a woman so fatally 
as her own husband ; and nobody can do 
a tithe so much to chill a man’s aspira- 
tions, to paralyze his energies, as_ his 
wife. A man is never irretrievably ruined 
in his prospects until he marries a bad 
woman; and nothing much worse can 
happen to a woman than marrying a bad 
man. 

On the other hand, as George Eliot 
says, ‘*‘ What greater thing is there for 
two human souls than to feel that they 
are joined for life,—to strengthen each 
other in all labor, to rest on each other 
in all sorrow, to minister to each other 
in all pain, to be one with each other in 
silent unspeakable memories at the last 
parting?” 

Each is a good half, but an impossible 
whole ; it is only when the wrong halves 
are joined that unhappiness follows. 


“ Either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal nor unequal; each fulfills 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will they grow.” 

True love is of such a refining, elevating 
character that it expels all that is mean 
and base; bids us think great thoughts, 
do great deeds, and changes our common 
clay into fine gold. 


What Consideration Would Do 

Ah! if every young couple could on 
their wedding day realize the respon- 
sibility they have undertaken; if they 
only would believe that love cannot live 
without nourishment ; that they must be 
as loving and thoughtful after marriage 
as in the days that preceded it ; that every 
passionate, thoughtless word of anger 
strikes deeper and deeper into each heart, 
till some day, where love and peace 
reigned, there shall be, perhaps not strife, 
but a lasting sorrow and estrangement. 
If each man and woman whom God and 
love have joined would resolve that 
neither pride nor spirit should prevail 
over love, but be subdued to it, how many 
homes would be happier today than — 
alas ! — they are. 

«¢O ye builders of homes, who hold in 
your hands this great power for good or 
evil, do not make the fatal mistake of 

for everything else but this; of 
spending all your time, and exhausting 
all your energies in pursuit of wealth, 
society, honor or fame, forgetting that, 
compared with a happy home, all these 
are but ‘vanity and vexation of spirit.’” 


There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstre! 
has told, 


When two, that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never 


cold, 
Love on thro’ all ills, and love on till they die. 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss. 
— MOORE. 


THE sweetest thing in life is the 
unclouded welcome of a wife.—N. P 
WILLIS. 
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THe LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular 
prices; half the cost. You pay but the usual retail 
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men’s profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family 
one Full Year. 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approvel and Payment after Thirty Dzys’ Trial. 
TT: “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK. Solid Oak throughout. Hand-rubbed 


finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 feet high, is 2% feet wide, 
writing bed 24 inchesdeep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A rass rod for curtain. 


It is Wise Economy to U 
i merits, with our onan ~ ¥ 
have for many years, in every 


se Good Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
a sep. of Families Use Them, and ff 
jocality, many in your vicinity. 


It, after 30 Trial, the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent ff 

quality and the premium entirely satisfactory and as apoenenaes, remit @8@; if not, 

notify us goods are subject to our order. We make no rge for what you have 

Uf you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice porn the lady of the house, 

and shipment day after Order is received. Money refunded promptly if the Bow or Premium 

does not prove pr fa twl expected, Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Fag! Fee and maidens easily earn a “ Chautauqua" Desk or other ium 
ling the contents cf a Combination Box among a few neigh who 

© oat the listed retaii prices. This provides the $10.00 needful to | a toy 2) bill, 

ives the young folks the premium as “a middieman’s profit.’ 

nob of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Fifteen Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BUFFFALO, N. Y. 
Established 18765. incorporated 1692. Capital $600,000. 
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‘ne Independent, New York, coos Tne Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. so Not 
only do they give You s box of excelle mt lau mFS articles of great value, but they also give 


Lamy ees a valuable ium, and we personally know the =. — they promise. 
‘rom Christian ork, New Tork: We have pe y inspected the > Manufacturing Co.’s 
eens ts and examined soaps and premiums, and can endorse them anqralnenty to our readers. 
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Best ” 
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early known as well 
as lovingly felt by 
our boys and girls 
that no “success 
in life,” no t even 
the smallest, is 
anything but an 
absolute failure 
unless its purpose 
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sum of human 
good and happi- 
ness, the word is 
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To be or Not to be 
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“ What 
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Summer 
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Well, I 
Harry 1 
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eads a good deal for the 
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reading, I like them all; but in spite of them | 
there are hours that hong tater do you see? 

Yes, you do see; but let me suggest some- 
thing. Other girls are lamenting the same 
sameness, and are limited by the same limita- 
tions. Now, in their behalf as well as my own, 
I want to ask you to give girls as much atten- 
tion as boys in SuccEss, and not make it a 
publication in which we are treated as merely 
an annex. 

Of course you recognize the a girl can 
get from the regular reading of such a mag- 
azine as I ask for, — real permanent good,— 
just a girl, without any particular de. 

If you will do this, I mean to interest some 
of my friends and schoolmates in it. I shall 
look to it fur ideas to use, — in everyday life, 
—and when I have found them I shall try te 
use them. Perhaps I will almost forget the 
ées and some day find myself, unexpectedly 
but agreeably, falling into a de for which, I 
hope, | may be just suited. 

ELLEN ELLENBOROUGH. 


You remind us somewhat of the boy 
who prayed for protection every night, 
but did not pray mornings, as he said any 
boy could take care of himself through 
the day. You do not care for any advice 
about summer, when honey bees find 
pleasure in their work, but are very anx- 
ious to know what you can do when 
Bayard Taylor’s «+ wild, white bees of 
winter are swarming in the air.” 

Thus far, we understand, you are merely 
a may be or can be, who might, could, 
would or should be if you only had a 
chance. Well, why don't you make your 
chance? Why don’t you change your 
mood from the potential to the indica- 
tive? Why don’t you decide what you 
shall be and will be? If you ‘get so 
tired of aimless study, music, reading,” 
which are irksome, why not substitute 
study, music, reading, with a purpose, 
which are absorbingly interesting ? 

Of course we shall give girls as much 
attention as boys in SUCCEss, as you will 
not need to be told after reading a single 


number. But in this letter we are writing | 


to one particular girl, and shall try to be 
as pointed and personal as possible, to 
avoid any misunderstanding on her part. 
We may aid you by suggestions, but re- 
member that what you are to be depends, 
in the last analysis, upon yourself. 

If you really wish to be somebody you 
must first be something. You must be- 
stir yourself. You must assume some of 
the be-at(t)itudes. 

«« But what is the use of having a pur- 
pose?” you ask; ‘‘ every girl can’t hope 
to be or become a Frances Willard or a 
Mary Livermore.” 

True, and it may be well that her call 
is in an entirely different direction. You 
can be just as useful, and may be just as 
highly appreciated, in some other sphere, 
even in what you probably consider the 
humbler walks of life. The eye of Om- 
niscience probably looks upon temperance 
in eating as scarcely less important than 
temperance in drinking. There are un- 
developed possibilities in the selection 
and preparation of food, Our civilization 
needs better diet and better cooking. 

Such names as those of Mary J: Lin- 
coln, Miss Parloa, Miss Farmer, Mrs. 
Rorer and Mrs. McBride should rank 
with those of Miss Willard or Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, Susan B. Anthony or Julia Ward 
Howe. In the field of humanity, too, 
we need more Frys and Nightingales and 
Bartons and thousands of lesser lights. 
The world needs more women, many, 
many more; not mere accomplished la- 
dies, not mere creatures of ease and ap- 
parel, but noble, true-hearted, earnest, 
self-sacrificing women. 

Little wonder that you find your ab- 
stract chemistry and physiology very dry ; 
but the chemistry of food, the physiology 
of health and disease, how fascinating 
they are to one who studies for life ! 

There are many ways in which you can 
live a large, full life. You can be a real 
bee, too, at the same time, from the 
bread-and-butter standpoint, and bring 
much honey home to your hive. Believe 
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For a 
Clear Skin 


Free from all imperfections, whether 
irritated by heat or cold, sun or wind, or 
whether subject to skin troubles such 
as Chaps, Eruptions, Chafing, 
Pimples, or Eczema, this cream 
will correct each and all. It is not 
' a “beautifier,” covering up imper- 
fections, but so corrects them and the causes by its purifying 
and healing properties it leaves the skin pure and soft, in its natural 
condition. Equally effective for rough, hard, or dry skin, itching piles, 
burns, scalds, etc. Free from oily or greasy properties, it does not 
obstruct the pores or leave the skin sticky or untidy. /t leaves no 
visible trace of its use. After shaving, it is delightful. For the baby it 
cures chafing wonderfully. It softens, improves and preserves the 


















skin, and for the face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 





For sale at druggists, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cts. 





Sample Bottle sent for 6 cents by addressing . . . 
A. S. HINDS, 24 Pine Street. Portland, Me. 
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public to our superb display of China and 
Glass, as it far surpasses anything we have 
ever displayed before. We now employ 
OUR OWN DESIGNERS, and with EXCEPTIONAL 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES, our patterns are 
absolutely exclusive. Among our collection of beautiful 
articles, we particularly call attention to the following : 


Royal Copenhagen China 
Dedham Pottery 
Beautiful Russian Glass Rookwood Pottery 
Rhenish Glass Italian Pottery 

Richest American Cut Glass Swedish Pewter Tankards 





Iridescent Glass 
Gallé Glass 


And a most extensive stock of handsome Plates, Tea and 
Bouillon Cups, Dinner Ware, Lamps, etc. 


RICHARD BRIGGS CO., 
Washington and School Streets, 
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Writing Love Letters 
Paid College Bills 


A Memphis paper shows how a girl paid 
her way through college. Love letters, and 
home or business correspondence for lazy or 
incompetent girls, she wrote on a typewriter, 
her patrons either copying or merely signing 
the papers. She also gave instruction in em- 
broidery, washed cups and saucers after class 
“spreads,” darned stockings, did manicure 
work, dressed hair, and followed other voca- 
tions for which she was fitted by skill and ex- 
perience. 

This shrewd maiden made out a list, when 
she entered college, of the needs which she 
thought it likely the girls of whims and money 
would be willing to pay for, and cultivated 
assiduously all the arts within reach of her 
limited means and purse. She found that the 
“ little humble things” paid better than coach- 
ing, teaching or performing clerical work. 
Professional letter-writing paid the best, es- 
pecially the love letters, which required con- 
siderable time and attention in order to make 
them sensible and yet suggest the personality 
of the senders, who, in most cases, were in- 
capable of writing readable missives, 


A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE 

Rita Wildwood, twenty-three. years old, was 
a stenographer in a law office two years ago, 
with no capital except a thousand-dollar 
legacy which she was saving for burial ex- 
penses, She heard of the possibilities of prof- 
it in conducting coffee plantations in Hawaii, 
and decided to risk her funcral and invest 
h-r capital. She persuaded her brother to 
join -her. In “Hawaii they bought two 
hundred and sixty acres of land at four dol- 
lars anacre. The plantation is now paying 
well and she expects an annual income of ten 
thousand dollars at the end of two years 
more. She is now the richest woman coffee 
planter on the Hawaiian Islands. 
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“Al Glorthy Life 
The Best Success” 


Newport, R.I. 
Editor of Success : 

I am writing near an open window which 
shows, across a great bower of waving tree-tops, 
a lovely patch of blue water, dotted here and 
there with a white sail. Close at hand are the 
woods where William 
Ellery Channing was 
wont to walk, compos- 
ing his sermons and 
meditating on the new 
Unitarian _ theo ° 
Not far away is the o 
domain of “ Redwood,” 

for more than 
a century by the Cham- 
plin family. Three 
miles distant was the 
* abode of Thomas Ha- 


on Shee 


JULIA WARD HOWE around are 
farms whose denizens 
are not*so lard worked but that they can enjoy a 
daily paper and an occasional glance at some more 
substantial intellectual entertainment. But here 
comes the evening paper with its account of last 
night’s dance at the Casino, with all the alphabet 
of fashionables present in the rainbow of fash- 
ionable dress. What interest can there possibly 
be in this stereotyped rehearsal of names and 
wardrobes? Is this the best that success can 
bring? What is success, anyway? Is it to 
be measured by the money that can buy this sort 
of thing? Is this what our young folks are aim- 
ing to grasp,— a success that brings only unrest 
and weariness, and jealousy and heart-hunger, 
underneath all its glitter? 

No; I believe that many of our youth are 
learning that a worthy life is the best success, 
whether it is attended by wealth or poverty, or, 
that most preferable condition of all, a modest 
competency. And this one thing 1 ask you to 
remember and live up to: — 

Pure, upright living and steady devotion to 
principle are the surest foundations of any suc 
cess worth having. 

And I pfay this generation of women, which 
has seen such enlargements of the old, narrow 
order regarding the sex,—I pray it to deserve 
a high post of guardian of the future. Let 

. to all its posterity a noble stand- 

womanhood,— free, pure and, above all la- 
beciown, 





Jutia Warp Hows 
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Send for particulars of our co-partnership 
Dilan. by which any one can obtain a Cor- 
nish American Piano or Orcan free of cost. 
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A Digh Privilege Neglected 


CURTIS GUILD, Jr. 


ernor William E. 
Russell wrote, 
‘‘There is one 
thing better than 
making a living,— 
making a life,” he 
touched the very 
foundation-stone of 
American citizenshi| In spite of a 
generosity and unthropy such as 





exists in no r country, the chief 
defect in An fe, a defect injurious 
anywhere lutely perilous in a 
republic, is an willingness on the part 
of the ordinary n to give (not to 
barter for office t to give) a part of 
his time au » public affairs. It 
is comparat usy to raise money in 
the United States for any purpose. It is 
exceedingly get the same me} 


who gladly sig ks, and who have 
the most to m bad government, 
to perform commonest duties of 
an America 

When |! gan to travel as ar 
agent for a nev er at seven dollars a 


week, I was strongly impressed by the 
daily rout f a typical business mag- 
nate in Chicago. He was at his desk 
every morning shortly after eight. He 
indulged in a ed lunch, although of 
nourishing foo n the middle of the 
day. He home at six in the 
evening, abs fagged out; ate a 
heavy din: the newspapers, and 
went to bed On Sunday he went to 
church in g and drove a span 
of trotters afternoon. That was 
his life. It | of his life except a 
periodical 1 Carlsbad to recruit a 
digestion breaking down under 
unnatural s He was a kind man,a 
generous nD the whole a moral 
man, but | was worth but little to 
his counts r even to himself. Music 
he did not rstand. Literature bored 
him. His was always ready for 
the party t it he never appeared 
on the st r in the committee-room. 
He was w yns. That was all. 
His life wa ng, dreary, absorbing 
battle to dr petitors out of busi- 
ness and mulate money. He 
could not s wealth after he had 
obtained vent on and on in the 
same m , breathless round to 


the end. His was a very fair type of 
ut his life was the life 


business success, 
of a mer ng animal. 
it Costs Too Much 

A few years later it was my privilege 
to form the acquaintance of the mayor of 
one of the smaller New England cities. 


He had begun life by picking berries to 
pay for hool books, and accumu- 
lated his fir ipital by working at a 
laster’s 1 shoe-shop. He had 
rare busines gment, and might have 
been quite as rich a man as the Chi- 
hosen the same life. He 


cagoan had 

decided, contrary, that it costs 
too muc ome rich. He became 
only mo well-to-do, as far as 
money is erned, but his life is not 
only usefu 1appy- When public 
enterprises idertaken his opinion is 
consulted. When some political or social 
reform sta called to the platform. 


Modest and unassuming, he has been the 
valued and fidential friend and coun- 
selor of s and senators. His 
life is of himself, to his family, to 
the co ty. Art, science, philan- 


thropy, ), are something to him 
besides « umes. He gives something 
better than money, he gives his life and 
brains to his country. 

It is life of the first kind that encoura- 
ges anar¢ is life of the second 
kind that makes a republic possible. 


The public seems weary of appeals to 
attend elections and caucuses and pri- 
maries, but it does not follow because a 
tale is twice told that it is not true. The 
year 1896 will long be remembered for 
the most desperate political contest that 
has occurred in our history since the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, and no 
citizen had a right to remain neutral. 


Carelessness and Indifference 


The four voting precincts grouped 
about Commonwealth Avenue in Boston 
probably contain a. population more 
highly educated and more wealthy, speak- 
ing by averages, than any other district 
of like size in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. In the spring of 1896 
the assessors’ list showed that there were 
2,003 men assessed for poll tax within 
these four precincts. Of those only 
1,580 were registered as voters, and only 
1,531 actually voted, even including those 
who merely came to the polls and cast 
defective ballots. . In the most important 
and exciting election in the present 
generation, twenty-five per cent. of the 
possible vote in the richest and most 
highly educated district of the rich and 
highly educated Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts was not recorded on either 
side. In ordinary years the record is 
much worse. If such is the failing on 
election day, what can be expected at 
party caucuses ? 


Governed By Default 


A few years ago there was a contest 
for the Republican nomination for mayor 
of Boston between Hon. Thomas N. 
Hart, a well-known and honored Boston 
merchant, and Moody Merrill, known at 
the time as a shifty adventurer, and now 
a fugitive from the country. To the 
utter amazement of the community, ward 
eleven, the Back Bay ward of Boston, 
with some two thousand Republican voters, 
and Mr. Hart’s home, chose delegates 
favorable to Mr. Merrill. Ninety men 
voted in caucus for Mr. Merrill’s dele- 
gates. Ninety men chose delegates to 
misrepresent two thousand, because nine- 
teen hundred well-to-do citizens would 
not spare fifteen minutes for the public 
weal of their own community. 

The Republican party was “rebuked ” 
at the polls for its bad nomination, and 
much bosh was written in the newspapers 
about evil politicians, as usual. The 
fault lay not with the politicians, but 
with the sluggish citizens who shirked 
their duty all over the city and blamed 
others for their own neglect. Because 
these Republican business men stayed at 
home that night the control of the city 
passed into the hands of the Democratic 
party, and with the city went the State. 


Saved by Colored Voters 


The four precincts about Common- 
wealth Avenue were much excited over 
the threatened defeat of the late Governor 
Greenhalge at the caucuses in 1895. 
Only eighty of the hundreds of voters 
cared enough about it, however, to sup- 
port the governor in the caucus, and if 
it had not been for the votes of the 
colored waiters at the Thorndike and 
Vendome hotels, the Back Bay would 
have cast its vote in convention against 
one of the ablest governors the Common- 
wealth has ever known. 

The writer is a Republican, but has no 
wish to restrict his argument to his own 
party and its action. On more than one 
important occasion, a similar apathy of 
wealthy and well-educated voters, in 
precincts naturally Democratic, has led 
to unexpected Republican triumph, a 
result to be deplored, no doubt, in more 
than one instance, as majorities should 
rule under our form of government. 





OUR 


“Knockabout” 


School and Play Suit 
FOR LADS. 
Sizes, 5 to 14 Years. 


$5.00. 


2 aggre suit is substantially trimmed 
with tough and durable linings, 
threads, etc., and the seams are double 
stitched and stayed with tape, rendering 
them impossible to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with our patent 
«* Cavalry” or double knee, and extra 
pieces and buttons accompany each suit. 

Our «* Knockabout” suit is gotten up 
to resist hard and unremitting usage, and 
parents will find it a most satisfactory 
investment. 











HE NAME “KNOCKABOUT ” is original 

with us, being our own idea and copyright, 
and the cloth used in the manufacture of the 
suits, which is made especially for us, is subjected 
to the most vigorous examination and test for 
purity of fibre, strength of weave, and careful 
blending of its non-soiling and non-fading colors, 
before we allow a yard of it to be cut. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Senilia-ss 


Blindness Prevented. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success 














Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D. of New Orleans, 


says. 

* ine to the Absorption Treatment, for 
example, if there is atrophy wf the nerve or any 
other of the several afflictions with which the 
eye is troubled, it is due to the fact that the eye 
has become sluggish and dormant. ‘Ihe theory 
isto wake up that sluggish eye and make every 
part perform. the functions which nature as- 
signs to that part. ‘The treatment is to act 
directly upon the eye as an , by various 
harmless agents ied to stimulate and to 
revitalize the eye; then the circulation may be 
restored, the blood will be thrown back on all 
the parts where it is needed to nourish, so 
there need be no disease of the eyes which 
cannot be reached by this treatment, thus 
avoiding the knife and all risk. 

“I consulted Dr. Knapp, of New York, and 
Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who diagnosed my 
case as atrophy; after one year’s treatment 
they pronounced my case hopeless. In July, 
1896, I consulted E. H. Bemis, Eye Special- 
ist, one eye being nearly sightless and the 
other only available with the aid of a strong 
magnifying glass. I had nothing to lose and a 
great deal to gain. After treatment the strong 
magnifying glass was discarded and glasses 
used years ago enabled me to read.” 

An average of over 6,000 treatments given 
monthly at the Bemis and hun- 
dreds successfully treated at their homes by 


mail. 
Pamphlet Free, describing Treatment. 


The Bemis Eye Sanitarium, 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 





DECEMBER, 1897 


Has Never Falléd 
i0 Gure 


CONSUMPTION and 


LUNG TROUBLES 
In any climate. 


An Eminent New York 
Chemist and Scientist Makes a 
New Discovery and a Free 
Offer to our Readers. 


Correspondence-Advice Free. 





The fact has been established that the 
honored and distinguished chemist, T. A. 
Slocum, of New York City, has discovered a 
reliable cure for consumption (Pulmonary 
fuberculosis) and all bronchial, throat, lung, 
and chest troubles, stubborn coughs, catarrhal 
affections, scrofula, general decline and weak- 
ness, loss of flesh and all conditions of wast- 
ing away, and to make its wonderful merits 
known, he will send three free bottles (all 
different) of his New Discoveries to any af- 
flicted reader of Succkss who will write for 


| them. 


Already this “ new scientific system of treat- 
ment” has, by its timely use, permanently 
cured thousands of apparently hopeless cases, 
and it seems a necessary and humane duty to 
bring such facts to the attention of all invalids, 
that they may be benefited thereby. 


Chemistry and science are daily astonishing 
the world with new wonders. The researches 
and experiments of this great chemist, patiently 
carried on for years, have culminated in results 
as beneficial to humanity as can be claimed 
for any modern genius or philosopher. 

The medical profession throughout America 
and Europe are about unanimous in the opin- 
ion that nearly all physical ailments naturally 
tend to the generation of consumption. The 
afflicted die in the short, cold days of winter 
much faster than in the long, hot days of 
summer. 

The Doctor has proved the dreaded disease 
to be curable beyond a doubt in any climate, 
and has on file in his American and European 
laboratories thousands of letters of heartfelt 
gratitude from those benefited and cured in 
all parts of the world. 

Consumption, uninterrupted, means speedy 
and certain death. 

No one having, or threatened with, eny 
disease should hesitate a day. The Doctor 
considers it his professional duty—a duty 
which he owes to suffering humanity —to 
donate a trial of his infallible cure. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. C., 98 
Pine street, New York, giving full address, 
and three free bottles (all different) of his 
New Discoveries will be promptly sent, with 
full instructions, to any reader of SUCCEss. 

There is no charge for « pondence-ad- 
vice. 

Every sufferer should take advantage of this 
most liberal proposition. 

A system of medical treatment that will cure 
lung troubles and consumption is certainly 
good for—and will cure— almost any dis- 
ease that humanity is heir to. 

Please tell the Doctor you saw his generous 
offer m SUCCEss. 
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....- BSTABLISHED IN 1617. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Direct Importers of 


Pst 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
AND CARPETS 


Exclusive designs in rich and soft colorings for drawing 


rooms, reception rooms, dining rooms, halls, etc. 


WSs 


t+teret 


Mohair and Silk Rugs. 


In exquisite effects of coloring and rare and quaint 
Eastern patterns. 


Low-Priced Daghestan Rugs. 


A large showing in small and medium sizes at from 


$5.00 upwards. 


Squares in Turkish Carpets. 


In sizes from 3 x 3 up to 6 x 6 feet. 


Extra Large Sizes in Turkish Carpets. 


A fine showing of unusual shapes and sizes to suit 
rooms of the largest dimensions. 


Antique Strips. 


In Camel’s Hair, Persian and Daghestan; either 
single or in pairs, long enough to cover entire flights 
of stairs. 


Corridor and Hall Rugs. 


Long and narrow, in from 4 to 6 feet wide, and from 
12 to 17 feet in length. 


Our entire Oriental Stock without reserve is offered for 
the present at no advance over old prices. We 
entered these goods under the old and low tariff, 
and we propose to give the public the benefit as 
long as the goods last. 


A large advance in values will occur at an early date. 


High-Grade Brussels Carpets. 


A generous variety of patterns to select from at, per 


yard, 85 cts. 
Best Quality Brussels. 


Over sixty patterns, in a large variety of colorings 
and effects. These are the Brussels usually sold at 


$1.35 and $1.25 per yard. 95 cts. per yard. 


The price of every Carpet and Rug marked on the tag 
in plain figures. 


Free delivery within 10 miles of our store. 


Our yardsticks are all 36 inches long. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
IMPORTANT OFFERING. 


Tapestry Curtains and Portieres. 
On Monday and subsequent days until sold, 135 
pairs Derby Curtains, heavy fringe top and bottom, 
in seven colors. (Equal qualities sold by many 
houses at $4.69 and $4.98.) $3.25 per pair. 


pairs High-Grade Tapestry Curtains, perfectly 
reversible, in all the modern colors, at only (same 
1 ad sold by us one year ago at $12.00 per pair) 


7.75 per pair. 


180 


75 pairs Tapestry Curtains, in five colors. Has all 


the effect of a $10.00 Curtain. $4.00 per pair. 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Tapestry Couch Covers, 
60 inches wide, fringed all around, at $5.00, $7.50, 
$8.50 and $11.50 each. 


terete 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers, 


658 WASHINGTON STREET (Nearly opposite Boylston Street), BOSTON. 



































SOOO 
For the 1898 Volume 


of The Youth’s Companion an 
unusual number of attractive 
features are announced: The 
two hemispheres have been 
searched for the best stories, 
the best sketches, and the best 
miscellany. More than two 
hundred of the most Eminent 
Statesmen, Scientists, Educa- 
tors, Travelers, Men cf Action 
and Men of Letters will add 
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> their ablest efforts to charm, > 
‘eas * _ . | 
<S MMe. LILLIAN NORDICA, \ instruct and help readers of RUDYARD KIPLING, > 
<=! The most famous American Prima Donna, will * ~ . \ The famous story writer, will contribute to the aS i 
><) and give an account of her singing betore the the new volume of The Youth’s  § Uf the Saran Sands: "a tale of the heroiem of s <1) 
<> “ nder the night before his assassination. “ e regiment fight:ng death on a crowded troop-ship. <> 
tex 4|| 29099999999999999990999990: Companion. EEE EEE EEEE RRR R CECH ot 
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CaS Each weekly issue of The ieee contains as much reading-matter as a 12mo volume of 175 <—S> 
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pages. Few books have the variety, interest and value that characterize this popular paper. 
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toy Established 1827, For all the fens 
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>< “Tre Best Frieno of tHe American Famity.” 
— That The Companion has endeavored to increase its value and interest will be apparent from the following partial list of 
RSs ributors engaged for its next volume: 
C= ; 
S< Statesmen. Men of Science. Our 
<—_. 
4 RIGHT MON. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE PROF. NATHANIEL S. SHALER * 
° HON. THOMAS B. REED PROF. RODOLFO LANCIANI Story-Tellers. 
te THE a aa pany wa — Prof. BLISS PERRY 
Oa 4 HON. GEORGE F. HOAR - M. G. PUPI 
—_. THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA JOHN BURROUGHS CLEVELAND MOFFETT 
<>; HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE PERCIVAL LOWELL ane 
hey THE MARQUIS OF LORNE . WILLIAM PARK rs. . TTIE 
<< HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. LIEUT. H. D. WISE, U.S.A. HAYDEN CARRUTH al 
<> MARY CATHERINE LEE 
>< ° ° 
Prof. HENRY A. BEERS 
S=< “| Other Eminent Contributors. pt pen bono 
>< RUDYARD KIPLING FRANK R. STOCKTON MRS. BURTON HARRISON OHN R. SPEARS f 
WILL! . HOWELL i 2 t - WILK AURA E. RICHARDS 
— Am D OWELLS ANGWIL MARY E NS 
— OCTAVE THANET MAX O’RELL LILLIAN NORDICA EVA McGLASSON BRODHEAD 
<— . , GEORGE ADE 
= Men of Action. Journalists. KATE CHOPIN 
4 CAPT. ALFRED T. MAHAN ARTHUR HOUGHTON HOMER GREENE 
— LIEUT. ROBERT E. PEARY, U. S. WN. JACOB A. RIS CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
<> GEN. A. W. GREELY, U. S. A. ALVAN F. SANBORN CHARLES F. LUMMIS 
vay Rear-Admiral PMERCE CROSBY, U. S. N. POULTNEY BIGELOW C. A. STEPHENS 
y< ) Rear-Admiral A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. COL. HENRY WATTERSON EMMA A. OPPER 
» ~ ‘ ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 
= A 12-Color Calendar F 
LER 
ess “LOIOrF Calendar rree. ye 
— r - than $1-00 " J"casaiem of tasoe toll ing parts, each a true reproduction y~ fA A Ay WALTER LEON SAWYER 
<> ror riginal paintings in borders of embossed gold. Its size is 10 x 24in. sg SEE IMPORTANT OFFERS. CLINTON ROSS 
10.4 CY WARMAN 
<—_ NEW pd os ee — oe who will cut out this slip and send it at once 
><) ith d ada d $1.75, will EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
— F R E F FREE — The Companion every, Wek a the tune subscription is VIOLA ROSEBORO’ § 
receive ui 
— FREE—Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. WINTHROP PACKARD 
| FREE — a See eee ee a production superior J. L. HARBOUR 
—, to any of the famous pie es of Companion color-work of MARGUERITE TRACY 
<_ previous years. It is a be wutiful ornament and a costly 
pw Jan. 1398 gift — Free to New Subscrit rs ttre SALLIE PATE STEEN 
>, And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks: a full year,to January, ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL i 
<> Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. AVERN PARDOE 
>< EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON 
, 
—<) THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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